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Senior  High  School  respectfully  dedicate 
Our  Reflector 


A  TRIBUTE 


The  chosen  work  of  men  may  differ, 

And  the  tasks,  which  lead  each  to  his  goal, 
May  be  those  of  the  poet  or  painter, 

Or  of  he  who  guides  the  human  soul. 


To  one  who  strives  to  pilot  our  youth, 
Embarking  on  life’s  great  mission, 

Who  bids  us  ever  to  seek  out  truth, 

We  pay  tribute  —  sincere  admiration. 


HIS  FOREVER 

Virginia  Haney  ’38 

Stanley  James  Cartwell,  known  to  close  associ¬ 
ates  as  Stan,  took  onej  last  look  at  the  room  which 
he  hated  to  leave.  It  was  comfortable,  though  not 
luxurious,  with  a  brightly  pictured  Navajo  rug  lying 
in  the  center  and  a  colorful  block  spread  covering 
the  built-in  bunk.  The  green  and  red  hanging  lamps, 
the  brightly  bound  books  on  the  top  of  the  roll-top 
desk,  the  open  book  in  which  he  had  been  trying  to 
lose  himself  and  his  troubles,  the  green  upholstered 
arm-chair,  the  straight-back  Windsor  chair  on  which 
his  sombrero  and  kerchief  lay,  his  riding  boots  stand¬ 
ing  beside  the  bunk,  his  favorite  lariat  hanging  from 
one  of  the  supporting  uprights,  the  pictures  of  horse¬ 
men,  the  map  on  the  wall,  the  fresh  fruit  in  the 
silver  dish,  the  view  of  the  rolling  prairie,  golden 
with  drying  grass  through  the  window,  in  the  far, 
far  distance,  the  graceful  yet  firm  curves  of  moun¬ 
tains  —  all  these  things  which  he  would  not  see 
again  for  many  a  day  were  being  deeply  imprinted 
on  his  mind.  He  dreaded  the  thought  of  losing  this 
and  the  rest  of  his  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  ranch 
because  of  his  inability  to  pay  a  five  thousand  dollar 
mortgage  which  would  fall  due  in  exactly  seventy- 
five  days. 

Two  and  one  half  years  ago,  Stan  had  taken  out 
a  first  mortgage  on  his  Sover  C1  R,anch  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  with  kindly  Maribel  Straitform,  who 
had  sine©  died  and  left  that  particular  mortgage  to 
Mr.  Shriff  of  Shriff  and  Otterman,  Attorneys  at 
Law,  in  payment  for  certain  services.  Stan  was 
now  bound  for  distant  Galveston  to  plead  for  an 
extension  of  time.  It  was  the  only  debt  he  had,  but 
as  he  had  forty  cow-punchers  to  pay  monthly,  and 
the  drought  had  taken  its  toll  of  cattle,  lie  could 
not  meet  it.  The  fact  that  things  were  improving 
was  evidenced  by  the  tall,  rich  grass  outside  the 
window.  Cattle  fattened  of  this  would  be  sure  to 
bring  a  good  price  at  any  market,  but  it  'would  take 
at  least  a  year;  and  unless  he  received  a  reprieve  the 
Sover  C  would  be  no  more. 

Thoughtfully,  with  bag  in  hand,  Stan  closed  the 
door  on  his  beloved  room  and  descended  the  stairs. 
He  felt  unfamiliar,  as  indeed  he  was,  in  his  store 
clothes,  donned  because  of  his  trip  to  the  city.  He 
walked  through  the  long,  broad  hall,  to  the  front 
door,  opened  it,  and  stepped  out  onto  the  veranda,  to 
be  immediately  greeted  by  a  group  of  lounging  cow¬ 
boys.  It  was,  of  course,  rather  odd  for  so  many  of 
them  to  be  collected  at  the  ranch  house  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  they  all  admired  Stan  and  were 


loyal  to  him.  They  knew  the  cause  of  his  mission 
and  earnestly  and  fervently  hoped  for  its  success. 

“Mawnin’,  Boss,”  greeted  tall,  lanky  “Slim”  Jack- 
son,  “you  kin  take  that  worried  look  from  your  eyes. 
This  Sover  C  is  gwina  have  good  care  while  you’re 
away.” 

“That’s  right,  Stan,”  agreed  handsome  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  young  Vin  Hatey,  foreman  of  the  ranch, 
“rest  your  mind  on  that  score.  The  ‘Sover  C’  will  be 
taken  care  of  just  as  conscientiously  as  though  you 
were  here,  I  promise  you  that.  Don't  worry  about  it. 
You  won’t  be  at  your  best  with  Sheriff  if  you’re 
worrying  about  the  ranch.” 

“Thanks,  Vin.  I  know  it  will  be  taken  care  of 
as  well  as,  and  better  than  I  could  do  it  myself;  but 
the  possibility  that  it  may  not  be  mine  for  long  — 
well,  it  sort  of  gets  me,”  replied  Stan. 

“Aw,  don't  worry,  boss.  He’ll  give  you  more 
time.” 

“Sure*  this  hyar  ranch  will  be  the  Cart'ell  ranch 
for  centuries  to  come.” 

These  and  similar  remarks  were  made  by  the 
encouraging  punchers.  And  so  in  this  strain,  Stan 
left,  to  be  driven  by  Vin  to  the  little  prairie  station, 
where  the  train  stopped  only  when  it  was  flagged. 
Both  were  silent  for  the  entire  trip  and  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  bid  each  other  a  sincere  good-bye. 

Two  days  later,  Stan  set  out  from  the  hotel  at 
which  he  had  registered  and  walked  fearfully  to  the 
office  of  Shriff  and  Otterman,  Attorneys  at  Law. 
Arriving  there,  he  was  immediately  shown  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Shriff,  with  whom  he  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Shriff,  when  seated  behind  his  monstrous 
desk,  seemed  no  larger  than  a  child.  He  was  indeed 
a  very  small  man,  but  was  so  bent  over  and  shriv¬ 
eled  that  he  looked  no  more  than  five  feet  tall. 
Steel  blue,  hard,  glinty  eyes,  a  beaked  nose  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  a 
thin  firm  mouth  that  drooped  perceptibly  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  characterized  his  visage.  Stan,  looking  at  him, 
felt  that  his  mission  wasi  to  be  a  failure,  as  indeed 
it  was. 

“No,  young  man,”  stated  Mr.  Shriff  in  a  deep, 
gruff  voice  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  small 
body,  when  Stan  had  presented  his  case.  “It  cannot 
be  done.  Give  people  six  months  and  they’ll  ask 
for  a  year,  and  I  lose  out  in  the  end.  No,  it  can’t 
he  done.  Either  you  pay  me  five  thousand  dollars 
on  or  before  August  fifteenth,  exactly  seventy  three 
days  from  today,  June  fourth,  or  that  ranch  becomes 
mine.  Good  day,  young  man.” 
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Stan  left  the  building  as  downhearted  as  any 
human  being  would  be.  The  phrase  —  it  can’t  be 
done,  i —  kept  beating  over  and  over  in  his  mind. 
What  could  he  do?  The  iSover  C  meant  everything 
to  him.  It  represented  years  of  saving  by  him,  by 
his  father  and  by  his  grandfather.  He’d  be  lost 
without  the  ISover  C.  Myriads  of  plans  ran  through 
his  mind,  each  to  be  discarded  because  it  was  as 
fantastic  as  the  preceding  one.  Only  one  thing 
was  evident.  He  must  keep  the  Sover  C  Ranch. 
He  couldn’t  live  without  it. 

After  walking  dejectedly  for  many  miles,  Stan 
automatically  turned  into  a  narrow,  squalid,  nearly 
deserted  alley,  not  knowing  or  noticing  where  lie 
was  going.  Suddenly,  his  foot  struck  an  oblong 
package  nearly  hidden  in  refuse.  It  was  wrapped 
in  newspaper,  and  heedlessly  he  kept  pushing  the 
package  in  front  of  him,  first  with  one  foot  and  then 
with  the  other.  Suddenly  he  noticed  that  the  toe  of 
his  shoe  had  kisked  a  tiny  hole  in  the  package,  ex¬ 
posing  something  brown  underneath.  Stan  stooped, 
picked  it  up,  and  examined  it  curiously.  Upon  close 
examination,  it  was  apparent  that  the  newspaper  had 
only  hidden  the  fact  that  the  actual  package  was 
strongly  wrapped  in  brown  tnanila  paper.  Unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  he  tore  off  a  (corner  of  the  (brown  paper, 
thinking  that  anything  found  among  refuse  in  an 
alley  couldn’t  be  so  private  that  a  chance  finder 
didn’t  have  the  right  to  look  into  it.  When,  with 
difficulty,  he  finally  succeeded  in  tearing  off  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  stiff  paper,  the  glimpse  of  the  contents 
made  him  start,  and  brought  a  look  of  amazement 
into  his  eyes.  Quickly,  he  glanced  warily  about, 
but,  to  his  relief  could  see  no  one  watching  him. 
He  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  alley  to  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfare,  hailed  a  taxi,  and  sank  back  into  the  com¬ 
forting  concealment  of  the  cab,  with  the  package 
clutched  tightly  in  his  hand.  1 

But  even  though  his  mind  was  by  no  means  at 
rest,  it  would  have  been  more  turbulent,  had  he 
known  that  a  black  car  was  following  the  taxi  in 
which  he  was  riding;  was  following  him,  not  by 
chance,  but  by  the  orders  of  a  well  dressed,  swathy 
gentleman  who  had  been  keenly  regarding  Stan 
when  he  had  picked  up  the  package.  (If  Stan  could 
have  heard  the  sharp,  indrawn  breath  of  the  foreign¬ 
er  when  he  saw  the  package  being  rushed  into  a 
taxi,  Stan  would  have  known  that  it,  boded  him  no 
good. 

Back  once  more  in  the  solitude  of  his  hotel  room, 
Stan  confirmed  his  belief  founded  in  the  narrow 
alley.  The  package  contained  money!  A  great  deal 
of  it;  quickly  counting,  he  found  that  the  package 
contained  five  thousand  one  hundred  dollar  bills. 

Why  that  was . that  was  five  hundred  thousand 

dollars,  a  half  a  million.  But  it  couldn’t  be,  no  one 
had  that  much  money.  And  yet  here  it  was  —  five 
thousand  one  hundred  dollar  bills  in  his  hand  to 


prove  that  some  one  did  own  that  much.  Yes,  some¬ 
one  owned,  but  who?  That  was  the  question.  True, 
possession  was  nine  tenths  of  the  law;  —  finders 
keepers,  and  all  that,  but  who  really  owned'  it?  It 
would  be  fine  to  have  just  a  little  of  it  though.  Why, 
that  much  money  would  buy  twenty  ranches  such  as 
the  Sover  C  to  say  nothing  of  paying  the  mortgage, 
a  hundred  times. 

Stan  sat  down  to  think.  He  didn’t  waste  any  time, 
and  quickly  made  up  his  mind.  He  rapidly  stacked 
the  money,  but  didn’t  wrap  it  in  newspaper  for  fear 
of  making  it  too  conspicuous.  Instead,  he  distribut¬ 
ed  it  through  the  pockets  of  his  suit,  folded  the  paper 
and  put  that  in  a  pocket  and  went  out,  locking  the 
door  behind  him. 

N'ow,  being  a  large  hostelry,  The  Lone  Star  Ho¬ 
tel  had  entrances  and  exits  on  two  streets  which  ran 
parallel  to  one  another.  Stan,  coming  down,  left  by 
a  different  door  from  that  by  which  he  had  entered, 
thus  not  knowingly  but  cleverly  eluding  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  swarthy  skin,  who,  unaware  of  the  other 
entrance  was  now  waiting  for  Stan  to  emerge  so  as 
to  follow  him  and  learn  what  had  become  of  the 
package  in  which  he  was,  strangely  interested. 

Stan  walked  rapidly  down  the  street,  and,  en¬ 
tering  a  police  station  which  he  had  previously  not¬ 
ed,  walked  up  to  the  desk,  behind  which  was  seated  a 
stout,  red-haired  policeman,  who  possessed  twink¬ 
ling  blue  eyes. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Stan.  “My  name  is  Cart- 
well,  and  I’m  here  to  report  the  finding  of  some 
money.” 

“Yeah?”  said  the  policeman,  “well,  my  name’s 
O’Callaghan,  why  don’t  you  report  it  in  the  papers, 
instead  of  bothering  us.” 

“I  would  have  advertised,”  replied  Stan,  “only 
it’s  so  much  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  for  the  police.” 

“A  lot,  eh?  Well,  and  how  much  is  it?” 

“Only,”  said  Stan,  taking  a  deep  breath,  “about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars!” 

“Huh?”  said  O’Callaghan,  in  amazement. 

“Listen!”  Stan  begged  earnestly.  “I,  honestly, 
found  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

“Yeah?”  said  O’Callaghan,  still  incredulous. 
“Well,  let  me  see  it,  then!” 

“Certainly”  was  the  answer.  Stan  started  taking 
the  bills  from  his  pocket  and  laying  them  on  the 
desk. 

O’Callaghan  called  Inspector  Speedtrue,  of 
the  Detective  Bureau,  who  soon  arrived  and  after 
handling  a  few  of  the  bills,  quickly  called  for  some 
chemicals;  and  with  a  few  rapid  Jtests  soon  proved 
that  the  bills  were  counterfeit. 

A  few  hours  later,  Stan,  sitting  alone  in  his 
room,  thinking  and  'wondering  about  the  amazing 
events  of  the  day,  was  surprised  to  hear  a  knock 
at  his  door.  Upon  opening  it,  he  was  even  more 
surprised  to  see  a  strangeer  who  greeted  him  by 
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name  in  perfect  English,  although  strangely  accent¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  swarthy  skinned  gentleman. 

‘Mister  Cartwell?  I  am  Arthur  Longom.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  matters  of  great 
importance.” 

“Why,  surely,  Mister.  Come  right  in  and  have  a 
chair,”  invited  'Stan,  j 

“Thank  you,”  was  the  answer.  And  when  both 
were  seated,  —  “Now,  Mr.  Cartwell,  I  saw  you  pick 
up  that  package  today.  I  know  what  was  in  it. 
In  fact  it  was  my  package,  and  I  must  have  it  back. 
I  shall  use  force,  if  necessary.”  A  steely  glint  came 
into  his  eyes. 

“Now,  now,  Mister,  don’t  get  excited,”  said  Stan 
quickly  and  cleverly.  He  already  knew  that  the 
money  was  counterfeit.  If  he  could  pretend,  with 
the  aid  of  that  dime  detective  novel  he  had  read 
last  night,  that . ! 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Langom  genially,  begin¬ 
ning  to  relax.  Of  course  we  can  do  business.  How 
are  you  fixed  financially?” 

“Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad,”  said  Stan  improvising 
as  he  went  along. 

“I  could  do  with  a  job  paying  some  money. 
Not  a  job  that’s  too  hard  of  course.  Mechanics  or 
laboring  ain’t  in  my  line.  Something  soft,  you  know,” 
he  said,  winking  as  he  spoke. 

“Sure,  sure,  I  know,”  said  Mr.  Langom,  whose 
perfect  English  seemed  to  be  slipping  away.  “How’d 
you  like  to  make  that  fake  stuff?” 

“You  mean  you.  .  .  .  ?”  asked  Stan,  truly  amazed. 

“Yes,  me!”  saidj  Langom,  “anything  wrong  with 
that?”  lie  finished  suspiciously. 

“No,  no,  of  course  not!”  said  Stan  quickly,  “only 
I  didn’t  know  I’d  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  head 
of  the  gang  of  counterfeiters!”  Flattery  might  work, 
he  thought  to  himself.  He  certainly  hoped  that  it 
would. 

“Oh,  I  envy  you,  Mr.  Langom,”  he  said  stressing 
the  Mister,  “I’d  sure  like  to  toe  the  head  of  a  gang 
of . ” 

“Shhh — ”  cautioned  Mr.  Langom,  “even  the  walls 
have  ears.”  But  he  expanded  visibly  under  the  flat¬ 
tery. 

Finally  they  made  an  agreement.  Stan  was  to 
meet  Mr.  Langom  on  the  morrow  and  after  returning 
the  money,  was  to!  bel  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
counterfeit  money  was  being  made. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Langom  left,  Stan  fol¬ 
lowed  him  down  the  street,  thinking  that  right  after 
the  other’s  departure  would  be  the  best  time  to  leave 
without  a  chance  of  being  followed. 

Once  again  the  same  afternoon,  Stan  entered 
the  police  station. 

“Hello,  Cartwell.  Here;  again?  Well,  what  can 
the  Galveston  police  do  for  you  this  time?”  was  the 
greeting  given  Stan  by  Inspector  Speedtrue. 


In  a  few  well  chosen  sentences  Stan^  explained 
the  situation  to  Speedtrue,  who  looked  very  grave 
at  the  finish. 

“No,  Cartwell,  there’s  something  wrong.  I  can’t 
allow  you  to  do  that.  Langom  wouldn’t  take  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger  into  a  gang.” 

But  Stan  insisted  that]  he  be  allowed  to  enter  as 
one  of  the  gang  and  after  much  persuasion  iSpeed- 
true  consented,  though  reluctantly. 

“It’d  be  a  great  thing  for  Galveston,  in  fact  for 
Texas,  to  catch  these  counterfeiters,  Cartwell,”  he 
said,  “but  be  careful!  'I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  go 
into  this.  It’s  funny  that  a  man  like  Longom  should 
take  you  in  on  a  moment’s  notice.  However,  as  you 
wish,  here’s  the  money.  But  be  careful!” 

Happily  Speedtrue’s  fears  were  unfounded,  for 
the  next  day  Langom  met  Stan  and  took  him,  later  in 
the  evening,  to  an  old  deserted  house.  They  entered 
and  descended  to  an  enlarged  cellar  where  the 
amount  of  work  produced,  the  machinery,  and  the 
men  amazed  Stan.  He  Went  Ito  work  learning  the 
illegal  trade  after  giving  the  counterfeit  money  back 
to  Langom,  who  appeared  satisfied. 

He  went  there  for  several  successive  nights  until 
finally  all  of  Inspector  Speedtrue's  plans  for  a  raid 
were  completed.  For  evidence,  they  already  had 
photographs  of  the  bills  found  by  Cartwell  and  the 
affidavits  of  several  chemists  proving  they  were 
counterfeit.  Now,  if  only  they  could  capture  the 
entire  working  layout,  including  the  machinery,  the 
men  and  the  money  in  the  different  stages  of  manu¬ 
facture,  they  could  put  the  entire  gang  in  prison  for 
many  years. 

It  was  a  dangerous  predicament  for  Cartwell. 
At  the  least  sign  of  trouble,  he  ;would  be  the  one 
suspected,  and  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  But 
fortunately  Langom  had  no  suspicions  whatever,  a 
fact  which  greatly  amazed  Inspector  iSpeedtrue. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  raid,  Stan  went  to  the 
house  as  usual,  except  that  a  loaded  gun  rested 
heavily  in  each  pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  found  the 
others  at  work,  and  (immediately  began  to  help. 
Apparently  none  of  the  men  were  suspicious,  for 
the  work  went  on  as  usual.  One  hour  passed  —  and 
another  and  the  counterfeit  money  continued  to  pour 
forth  from  the  press  as  the  men  worked,  stripped 
to  the  waist  because  of  the  intense  heat,  talking  or 
whispering  furtively.  Then  suddenly  above  the  noise 
of  the  pounding  press,  a  harsh  voice  rang  out: 

“All  right,  drop  everything  and  get  over  against 
the  wall  with  your  hands  up.  Quick,  itoo,  and  don’t 
try  anything  funny,  because  the  gun  in  my  hand 
and  the  guns  of  the  gang  that  is  with  me,  are  not 
empty.” 

Consternation  gripped  the  whole  gang,  every 
member  of  which  was  gathered  there  im  the  cellar, 
except  for  three  sentries  who  were  in  handcuffs  up¬ 
stairs. 
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How  had  the  oops  got  by  the  sentries?  How 
had  the  hiding  place  been  discovered?  Would  this 
mean  jail?  How  many  years?  Who  had  squealed? 
Someone,  surely,  but  who?  Was  there  a  chance  of 
escape?  Uerhaps  a  quick  downward  dash  of  the 
hand  and  the  gun  nestling  cosily . 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  gang,  but 
the  last  thought  was  quickly  put  from  mind  as  the 
rcom  filled  with  bluecoats. 

Sixty  seconds  earlier  the  whole  gang  had  a 
chance  of  escaping,  because  Inspector  Speedtrue 
was  the  only  one  who  had  confronted  them  due  to 
the  one  entrance  to  the  cellar.  But  being  taken  by 
surprise,  a  half  minute  had  been  the  gang’s  undo¬ 
ing,  for  led  by  the  brave  Inspector  a  great  number 
cf  policemen,  who  were  now  handcuffing  the  amazed 
gangsters  had  entered  the  cellar. 

But  the  members  of  the  gang  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  be  amazed.  Inspector  Cartwell,  speaking  to 
Stan,  who  had  come  upstairs  unnoticed  when  the 
policemen  had  swarmed  in  was  clearly  as  amazed 
as  the  gang. 

“Why  I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it,  Cartwell, 
never.  I  don’t  believe  a  whole  gang  has  ever  sur¬ 
rendered  that  way,  without  a  single  shot  being  fired 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas’  police.  And  the  size  of 
the  layout,  too.  Why,  they’ve  been  putting  out  mil¬ 
lions  in  fake  bills.  There’s  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
reward  in  good  cash  put  out  by  the  United  'States 
mint,  not  by  Langom,  coming  to  you  for  this.” 

In  the  Inspector’s  car  following  the  police 
wagons  full  of  baffled  counterfeiters  back  to  the  city, 
Stan  thought  about  Speedtrue’s  statement.  Why, 
with  ten  thousand  he  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  and 
still  have  money  in  the  bank.  'Plenty  of  it,  too.  Wait 
until  he  got  home  and  found  that  misled  cow  puncher 
who  had  said  that  miracles  didn’t  happen.  He’d  tell 
him  something.  But  Speedtrue  must  get  some  of 
the  reward.  (Indeed,  he  richly  deserved  it.  Yes,  he 
certainly  did  and  so  Stan  decided  to  give  (Speedtrue 
half  of  the  ten  thousand  dollar  reward. 

But  Speedtrue  wouldn’t  hear  of  this. 

“After  all,  Cartwell,  you  took  all  the  chances  — 
chances  that  I  would  have  thought  about  half  a 
ddozen  times  before  taking  Smyself  going  into 
that  house  with  that  mob  of  gangsters  every  night. 
No,  Cartwell,  it’s  all  yours.” 

However,  after  much  pressing  on  Stan’s  part,  he 
consented  to  take  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  with 
profuse  thanks  to  Stan. 

The  day  after  he  had  received  the  reward,  Stan 
went  again  to  the  offices  of  Shriff  and  Otterman. 
But  tin's  time  he  did  not  go  fearfully.  Entering  the 
office  of  Mr.  Shriff,  he  dramatically  placed  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  cash  on  the  desk  and  asked  for  the 
mortgage.  Strangely,  (Shriff  appeared  to  be  de¬ 
lighted. 


“Knew  you  could  do  it,  young  man,  I  knew  it,” 
he  said.  “If  1  had  given  you  more  time  you  would 
have  wasted  it  away  and  come  back  for  another  re¬ 
prieve.  However,  I  put  you  up  at  bat  and  you  didn’t 
strike  out.  Excellent,  young  man,  here’s  the  cancellde 
mortgage.  Good  Luck  and  good  day,  young  man!” 
Stan  couldn’t  help  liking  him. 

Five  hours  later,  on  a  train  bound  for  the  distant 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  Stan  relaxed, 
smiled,  and  thought  happily  of  the,  loved  home  and 
rcom  to  which  he  was  going,  because  now  the  Sover 
C  Ranch  was  his  forever. 


HIDDEN  QUALITIES 

Betty  Cavicchi  ’37 

The  letter  lay  on  the  desk  before  him,  as  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Wellington  Van  de  Tweezer,  pondered  wheth¬ 
er  to  accept  or  refuse  his  uncle’s  invitation.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  a  change  from  the  daily  routine 
of  life  to  spend  the  Thanksgiving  Holidays  at  Uncle 
Arthur’s  lumber  camp  in  (northern  Maine;  ion  the 
other  hand,  he  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before,  nor  had  he  experienced  the  discomforts  of 
life  such  as  would  be  found  at  a  lumber  camp. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Clarence  informed  his 
parents  of  his  uncle’s  invitation. 

“Why,  that  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
enjoy  yourself  in  the  open,  Clarence.  You  will  find 
plenty  of  things  to  take  up  your  time  and  amuse 
you,  such  as  skating  and  hauling  logs.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  I  am  sure,”  said  his  mother,  very 
much  pleased  that  her  dearly  beloved  brother  want¬ 
ed  her  son  to  spend  a  short  period  of  time  near  her 
old  home. 

His  father,  who  did  not  approve  of  this  prospect 
as  he  himself  had  always  led  a  very  narrow  life, 
said,  “You  have  forgotten,  Mae,  the  hazards  and 
discomforts  a  large  lumber  camp  offers  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  city  boy.  I  think  he  had  better  remain  at 
home.” 

“But  Arthur  understands  men  and  boys,  he  is 
capable  of  taking  good  care  of  our  son.  Let  us  allow 
him  to  go,  Algernon.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  You  may  go,  Clarence,  but  be 
careful  and  take  no  chances.” 

Seven  o’clock  the  following  morning  found 
Clarence  J.  Wellington  Van  de  Tweezer  seated  in 
one  of  the  comfortable  chairs  of  a  northbound 
pullman,  while  a  small  trunk  and  violin  case 
marked  C.J.W.V.T.  were  stored  in  the  baggage  car. 
Attentively  reading,  he(  was  carried  mile  after  mile 
toward  his  destination. 

Clarence  J.  Wellington  Van  de  Tweezer  was  a 
sturdily  built  boy,  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
likeable  chap,  hut  possessed  a  tendency  to  take 
things  lightly  because  his  father  was  a  wealthy 
author.  As  Mr.  Van  de  Tweezer  did  not  participate 
nor  believe  in  the  more  vigorous  sports,  he  prohib- 
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ited  his  son  to  do  so,  but,  instead  had  him  take  part 
in  all  affairs  and  activities  that  would  improve  his 
mind.  Although  Clarence  was  a  good  skater,  swim¬ 
mer,  and  dancer,  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  mastering  the1  art  of  violin  playing  and  leading 
his  classes  in  numerous  subjects. 

Clarence  enjoyed  his  short  vacation  with  his 
uncle  and  returned  to  school  with  renewed  spirit. 

Immediately  after  the  Thanksgiving  Holidays, 
Coach  Brown  called  a  hockey  meet  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  the  Hopeville  High  School.  Only  a  small 
number  of  boys  were  found  answering  the  call. 
The  team  during  previous  years  had  succeeded  in 
becoming  the  champion  of  the  league.  However,  now 
the  situation  seemed  hopeless,  for  there  were  only 
nine  prospective  players,  and  the  most  prominent 
cf  these  was  suffering  from  a  broken  leg  received  in 
a  recent  football  game.  With  a  faint  hope  that  there 
might  be  a  promising  player  in  hiding,  Brown  urged 
every  boy  to  try  out  for  the  team. 

The  next  day,  much  to  everyone’s  surprise, 
Clarence  J.  Wellington  Van  de  Tweezer  was  among 
the  first  to  report  for  the  tryouts.  He  showed  up 
remarkably  well  in  practice,  for  he  could  shoot 
accurately,  dribble  skillfully,  and  was  a  fast  skater. 
The  coach  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  started 
him  at  center  in  the  first  game. 

Day  by  day  the  team  improved,  until  Brown 
was  fairly  certain  that  the  school  would  have  a 
chance  to  maintain  its  reputation.  Weeks  passed. 
Finally  the  Hopeville  Tigh  team  and  the  Jackson 
High  team  were  tied  for  first  place. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  biggest  game  of  the 
season  dawned,  and  all  the  students  of  Hopeville 
anticipated  a  victory  for  their  team.  But  just  before 
the  starting  of  the  game,  Mr.  Van  de  Tweezer  un¬ 
expectedly  made  an  appearance  at  the  bench  and 
said  to  the  coach,  “Clarence  is  not  to  enter  the 
game.  The  opposing  team  is  the  toughest,  roughest, 
and  fastest  team  with  which  Hopeville  has  had  to 
contend,  il  do  not  wish  to  see  my  son  in  the  same 
crippled  condition  that  many  and  better  players  than 
he  have  found  themselves.  No,  Brown,  I  will  listen 
to  no  arguments.  I  am  sorry.  Good-day,  and  he 
walked  away. 

Disgusted  and  disappointed,  but  helpless,  the 
coach  was  forced  to  keep  Clarence  on  the  bench. 
Due  to  superhuman  efforts,  the  Hopeville  players 
held  their  opponents  for  the  first  two  periods,  but 
were  rapidly  tiring  against  the  larger  and  faster 
team. 

Meanwhile  as  Mr.  Van  de  Tweezer  was  return¬ 
ing  home,  a  man,  vaguely  familiar,  addressed  him, 
“Algernon,  is  Clarence  playing?  I  hurried  down  here 
especially  to  see  him  in  the  big  game,  but  while 
I  was  on  my  way,  the  train  was  delayed.  I’m 
going  to  the  game  now.  Bay,  where  are  you  going, 
anyway?  Don’t  you  intend  to  see  your  son  play?” 


“Clarence  isn’t  playing.” 

“He  isn’t  playing  —  what?  Why?” 

“I  have  forbidden  him.  This  is  the  worst  game, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  I  know;  it  is  also  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Why,  you  fool,  he  has  got  to  play.  He’s  a 
good  player,  and  if  the  team  is  as  shorthanded  as  he 
informed  me  through  his  letters,  he  is  needed  right 
now.  Come  on.” 

After  the  start  of  the  third  period,  two  men  were 
seen  hurrying  excitedly  toward  the  coach. 

“Put  Clarence  in  the  game,  coach;  he  may  play, 
may  he  not,  Algernon?”  addressing  his  brother-in- 
law. 

“Yes,  he  may  play,”  meekly  replied  Van  de  Twee¬ 
zer. 

“Hi,  all  right,  if  you  say  he  may,  I’ll  isend  him 

in.” 

“Clarence,”  shouted  the  coach,  “come  here.” 

“Uncle  Art,  when  did  you  arrive?  Then  turning 
to  Brown,  “Yes,  coach?” 

“Get  into  the  game,  son.  You’re  going  to  play. 
You  have  got  to  help  overcome  that  2-0  lead  Jackson 
tallied  in  this  third  period.” 

Having  spent  the  first  few  seconds  of  the  third 
period  in  adapting  himself  to  his  opponent’s  type 
of  play,  Clarence  was  ready  to  put  his  all  into  the 
fight  for  victory.  He  found  that  the  present  line, 
which  happened  to  be  the  third,  was  weak  in  defense 
against  Hopeville’s  clever  passing  attack.  Clarence 
and  his  two  forward  mates  tied  the  score  before 
Jackson  s  coach  was  able  to  send  in  the  first  line. 
This  line  completely  bottled  up  Hopeville’s  attack. 
Since  there  was  but  little  time  left  in  which  to  get 
another  goal,  the  opposition  resorted  to  underhand 
methods.  With  one  minute  left  to  play,  two  Jackson 
men  had  been  sent  to  the  penalty-)  box  for  tripping. 
Clarence  saw  his  chance  and  by  clever  dribbling,  he 
evaded  Jackson’s  defense  and  sent  a  terrific  knee 
high  shct  right  through  their  goalie.  In  the  remaining 
few  seconds  of  the  game,  Hopeville’s  team  had  been 
ordered  by  Brown  to'  play  strictly  defensive  hockey 
in  order  to  protect  their  one  goal,  lead. 

On  Clarence’s  return  to  the  bench  at  the  finish 
of  the  game,  he  was  congratulated  by  his  uncle, 
Coach  Brown,  and  teammates,  amid  the  thunderous 
cheers  of  the  Hopeville  supporters.  Hopeville  had 
again  won  the  championship  with  a  score  of  3-2. 

In  the  library  after  dinner  that  evening,  Mr. 
Van  de  Tweezer  asked  Clarence  how  he  had  acquired 
such  skill  in  hockey. 

To  this  Uncle  Arthur  responded,  “While  Clar¬ 
ence  was  at  the  camp,  I  decided  to  make  a  real  boy 
out  of  him.  I  taught  him  to  play  hockey.  It  has 
always  been  the  favorite  game  of  the  young  lumber 
jacks.  We  found  irl  him  unexpected  talent;  there¬ 
fore,  I  persuaded  him  to  participate  in  school  hockey 
upon  his  arrival  home.” 
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THE  SHOW  MUST  GO  ON 

Barbara  Edgett  ’39 

The  dress  rehearsal  had  gone  off  without  a  hitch. 
Miss  Darwell,  the  English  teacher  at  Lakewood 
High,  was  very  pleased. 

“That  was  fine,”  she  said  to  the  cast,  now  that 
their  acting  was  over,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
feel  rather  strange  in  their  fantastic  costumes. 

“I  never  saw  a  last  rehearsal  go  off  so  well, 
boys  and  girls.  If  you  do  as  well  tomorrow  evening 
it  will  be  grand.  You  all  seem  to  get  the  feeling 
of  this  play  and  you  act  your  parts  very  realistically. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated.” 

When  the  actors  had  filed  away,  Miss  Darwell 
turned  to  her  leading  lady,  Irene  Stone,  saying,  “I 
don’t  know  what  we  would  do  without  you,  Irene. 
You  act  the  part  like  a  true  gypsy  queen,  and  you 
seem  to  inspire  the  others  to  do  their  best.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  Miss  Darwell,”  said  Irene.  “Without  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  rest  of  tha  cast  my  part  wouldn’t  be 
successful.”  ' 

“Well,  as  long  as  we  don’t  argue  I  shall  not 
press  the  point,”  smiled  Miss  Darwell.  “But  I  am 
pleased,  and  have  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  the 
‘Wandering  Gypsies’.” 

“No  rehearsal  tomorrow,”  she  called  to  the  case 
who  were  now  in  the  dressing  room.  “But  report 
here  tomorrow  night  at  6.30  sharp  and  be  ready  to 
show  Lakewood  what  you  can  do!” 

“We  will,”  they  all  promised. 

At  six  o’clock  the  next  evening,  a  group  of  very 
excited  young  people  called  at  Irene’s  house  for 
her. 

While  hastening  down  the  steps  to  join  them, 
Irene  accidentally  caught  her  heel,  and  fell  down, 
hurting  her  right  ankle.  She  was  quickly  helped  up 
by  Ted  Lee,  the  leading  man,  while  the  others 
laughed. 

Irene  laughed  with  them,  saying  nothing  about 
her  ankle,  and  they  all  started  out  again,  thinking 
no  more  about  it. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  were  there  before  them. 
Everyone  was  excited,  and  all  were  talking  at  once. 
Miss  Darwell  was  trying  to  calm  them  but,  with 
little  success. 

When  she  saw  Irene  she  called  to  her,  “I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  helping  the  others  in  the  dressing 
room  in  my  place.  I  have  iso'  many  things  to  do  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  there.  As  Irene  as¬ 
sured  her  that  she  wouldn’t  mind,  Miss  Darwell 
thanked  her  graciously. 

“No,  I  don’t  like  that,  there,”  she  said  turning 
to  the  property  manager,  who  insisted  on  having 
ideas  of  his  iown.  “It  must  be  there,”  she  directed. 

Irene  smiled  in  sympathy  with  the  worry  and 
responsibility  of  Miss  Darwell.  “We  must  all  do  our 
best  to  help  her  out  and  to  make  this  play  a  success. 


after  all  the  work  she  had  done,”  thought  Irene. 

By  seven  o’clock  Irene’s  ankle  began  to  bother 
her.  She  didn’t^  say  anything,  but  she  began  to  be 
frightened.  If  anything  happened  so  that  she 
couldn’t  go  on!  As  she  played  the  most  important 
role,  what  could  they  do  without  her  if  she  would 
be  unable  to  take  part. 

“Nothing  must  happen,”  Irene  smiled  grimly  to 
herself,  “I  shall  remember  the  motto  of  the  stage 
‘The  Show^  Must  Go  (On’.” 

Irene  was  very  busy  putting  on  her  costume  and 
helping  others  with  theirs.  She  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  rest  before  the  play  began,  as  she  had  planned  to 
do. 

“Aren  t  you  frightened,  Irene?”  asked  Gail 
White,  her  best  friend.  “If  I  had  your  part  I  would 
be  in  hysterics  by  now.  My!  You  look  lovely,”  she 
exclaimed  admiringly. 

“Thank  you,”  smiled  (Irene,  “and  you  do,  too. 
Oh  look!  Miss  Darwell  is  beckoning.  The  orchestra 
has  started  the  opening  number.” 

She  hurried  to  her  place  on  the  stage.  If  only 
her  ankle  would  stop  throbbing  until  the  play  was 
over!  Luckily  the  make-up  would  prevent  anyone 
from  seeing  how  pale  she  was.  But  she  must  hide 
that  slight  limp. 

At  last  it  was  -all  over,  and  everyone  was  prais¬ 
ing  her. 

Beginning  to  feel  faint,  she  took  her  costume 
off  and  escaped  to  her  father’s  car.  iShe  was  driven 
home,  and  then  she  told  about  her  ankle.  A  doctor 
was  hastily  summoned  and  he  bandaged  her  ankle, 
pronouncing  it  a  bad  sprain. 

When  Gail  found  out  from  Irene’s,  mother  how 
Irene  had  suffered  with  (a  sprained  ankle,  not  saying 
a  word  about  it  and  doing  her  part  so  well,  Gail 
hastened  to  tell  other  students  about  it. 

“Well,  I  call  her  plucky,”  said  Ted.  “Say,  hadn’t 
we  ought  to  do  something  about  it?” 

So  at  the  next  assembly  as  she  listened,  sus¬ 
pecting  nothing  unusual,  Irene  was  suddenly  startled 
as  Miss  Darwell,  in  a  few  words,  told  of  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  otf  the  student  body  and  faculty  for 
the  girl  who  had  so  pluckily  done  her  part  in  spite  of 
an  injured  ankle. 

Amid  hearty  applause  Irene  was  led  to  the 
stage. 

As  Miss  Darwell  presented  (Irene  with  the  blue 
and  Gold  L  of  Lakewood  High,  she  said,  “I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  remember,  as  Irene  has  done, 
that  under  all  circumstances  ‘The  Show  Must  Go 
On’.” 

MAKING  HIS  LETTER 

Thomas  Spooner  ’38 

A  look  of  satisfaction  covered  the  face  of  Harry 
Williamson,  of  the  Pemberton  University  varsity 
track  squad,  as  he  pounded  into  the  stretch  of  the 
last  lap  of  the  practice  mile.  As  he  crossed  the  line 
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he  heard  a  timer  say,  “Four  forty-three.’’ 

“Four  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Not 
very  fast,”  he  thought  as  he  trotted  towards  the 
lccker  room,  “but  fast  enough  to  get  third  place  and 
that  point  I  need  to  get  my  letter.” 

Harry  Williamson  was  a  senior  at  Pemberton 
College.  He  had  been  running  on  the  track  team  for 
the  past  three  years.  This  was  his  last  year,  and  he 
hadn’t  made  his  varsity  letter  yet.  There  was  but 
one  meet  left,  in  which  Harry  would  havei  to  place 
third  in  order  to  win  his  letter.  In  the  seven  previous 
meets,  he  had  scraped  together  nine  precious  points. 
He  knew  he  could  not  beat  George  Downey,  his  run¬ 
ning  mate,  and  he  was  positive  that  he  could  not  beat 
Herb  Blanchard,  of  Pamcna  'University,  the  state 
champion  and  the  man  that  Downey  hoped  to  beat 
in  the  forthcoming  meet.  That  left  him  only  third 
place  and  the  one  pcint  that  he  so  badly  needed. 
The  meet  between  Pemberton  and  Pamona  was  to 
be  held  January  thirtieth,  just  three  days  away. 
Harry  was  in  top  condition  and  he  could  take  third 
place. 

The  next  two  days  Harry  tapered  off  with 
Downey,  under  the  supervision  of  Coach  Dick  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  young  coach  who  knew  all  the  new,  tricks 
aboutt  he  old  game  of  running.  Coach  Edwards  had 
something  on  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  tell  Harry, 
but  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  just  before  the 
race  started. 

On  the  nigh  of  January  thirtieth  Harry  felt  shaky 
as  he  stepped  into  the  twelve  lap  board  saucer  in  the 
huge  Pemberton  gymnasium  to  warm  up.  He 
jogged  slowly  around  the  track  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  went  back  to  the  locker  room 
to  lie  down  until  the  mile  run  was  called  which 
would  be  in  about  an  hour. 

Those  sixty  minutes  seemed  like  sixty  hours  to 
Harry  as  he  lay  on  a  bench  and  tried  to  think  of 
something  else  besides  the  race.  However,  he  was 
unable  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind. 

“I  may  pull  a  tendon,”  he  said  to  himself,  “or  I 
may  be  boxed  on  the  last  turn.”  He  was  brought  to 
bis  senses  with  a  start  of  the  words,  “First  call  for 
the  mile  run,”  boomed  through  the  amplifying  sys¬ 
tem.  His  brow  was  covered  with  cold  beads  of 
sweat. 

“I’ve  just  got  to  win  my  letter,”  he  thought. 

He  climbed  out  of  the  sweat  clothes  and  reported 
to  the  starter.  While  he  was  jogging  up  and  down, 
waiting  for  the  starter’s  command  to  go  to  his  mark, 
Coach  Edwards  called  him. 

“Harry,”  the  coach  |said,  “this  race  means  a  lot 
to  Downey.  Ii  want  you  to  set  a  fast  place  for  the 
first  half-mile.  You  are  bound  to  get  Blanchard 
worried,  and  he  will  try  to  keep  up  with  you.  After 
an  extra  fast  half-mile  like  that  he  will  be  quite 
tired,  and  Downey  ought,  to  be  able  to  beat  him.” 

“But  what  will  I  do  after  the  first  half-mile?” 


inquired  Harry. 

“Oh,  you  can  drop  out,  then,”  responded  Coach 
Edwards,  and  he  left  Harry  standing  in  a  stupor. 

“Drop  out,”  he  thought,  “drop  out  of  the  race 
that  I  have  to  place  in!” 

The  blood  was  pounding  in  his  brain,  his  finger¬ 
nails  dug  deep  into  the  palms  of  his  |hands.  Far  off. 
he  heard  homebody  say,  “On  your  marks  boy.”  Har¬ 
ry  automatically  went  into  his  crouch.  One  thought 
was  racing  through  his  mind.  “Would  he  run  his 
own  race  and  win  his  letter  or  would  he  do  what 
the  coach  told  him  to  do?” 

“Get  set,  crack!” 

With  the  sound  of  the  gun  Harry  found  himself 
flying  towards  the  first  curve  at  a  terrific  pace. 

“I  must  be  crazy  to  be  doing!  this?”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  kept  up  his  blistering  pace. 

He  swooped  around  the  second  curve  and  into 
the  stretch  iwith  a  five  yard  lead  in  his  possession. 

“Eleven  laps  to  go  for  the  mile,  but  only  five 
more  for  me,”  Harry  thought. 

Three  laps  more,  and  Harry  was  out  (in  front  by 
fifteen  yards.  Blanchard,  won  more,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  lap  he  had  closed  the  gap  to  five  yards. 
Downey  was  well  back  in  third  place  but  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  match  the  terrific  pace  of  Harry 
and  Blanchard. 

Harry  swung  into  the  stretch  of  the  sixth  lap 
with  Blanchard  at  his  heels. 

“Well,  I’ve  done  it,”  he  thought,  and  immediately 
slackened  his  pace. 

Blanchard  sprang  into  the  lead  and  set  out  to 
win  as  he  pleased.  On  the  back  stretch  of  the  seventh 
lap  Downey  overhauled  Harry,  and  as  he  passed  him 
he  said,  “Better  quit,  Harry.  You're  pretty  well 
done.” 

“Who  says  I’m  done,”  Harry  thought.  “I’ll  show 
him  who’s  done.” 

As  he  started  the  eighth  lap  Harry  risked  a 
glance  back  and  saw  a  Pamona  man  rapidly  overtak¬ 
ing  him.  That  was  the  man  who  was  going  to  stop 
him  from  winning  his  letter.  The  sight  of  this  man 
combined  with  Downey’s  words,  made  Harry  furious. 
He  lengthened  his  stride  and  set  out  after  Downey. 

With  four  laps  to  go,  Blanchard  was  leading  by 
six  yards  while  Downey  held  a  nine  yard  lead. 
Later  Blanchard  was  leading  by  a  stride  while  Harry 
was  a  scant  two  yards  behind  Downey. 

The  pace  was  beginning  to  show  on  Harry.  His 
breath  came  in  short  gasps,  and  his  legs  felt  like  two 
lead  weights,  but  he  stuck  gamely  to  Downey’s  heels. 

Two  laps  to  go  and  there  wasn’t  a  stride  sep¬ 
arating  the  three  men.  Harry  made  no  attempt  to 
better  his  position.  He  decided  to  gave  what  little 
strength  he  had  for  the  last  turn. 

He  heard  a  bell  clanging  in  his  ears,  announcing 
the  start  for  the  last  crucial  bend.  Downey  made 
a  bid  to  pass  Blanchard.  He  drew  abreast  of  him  but 
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Blanchard  met  his  stride  and  would  not  let  him 
pass.  Harry  decided  to  piake  it  now  or  never.  As 
the  men  went  into  the  last  turn  Harry  ran  high  on 
the  bank  in  order  to  pass  Blanchard  and  Downey  who 
were  matching  each  lother,  stride  for  stride.  As 
Harry  tore  into  the  stretch  his  arms  were  pumping 
like  pistons,  his  legs  were  pounding  the  boards  like 
trip-hammers.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw 
Blanchard  and  Downey  drop  back.  A  thin  white  strip 
of  something  loomed  up  in  front  of  him.  He 
felt  a  tug  at  his  chest  and  everything  went  black. 

Harry  awoke  on  the  rubbing  table  of  the  locker 
room.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  lot  of  smiling  faces 
gazing  down  on  him. 

“What  are  you  all  staring  at  me  for?'’  he  de¬ 
manded,  “I  haven't  done  anything.” 

“No,  all  you’ve  done  is  beat  Blanchard,  the  state 
champion,”  C'oach  Edwards  stated. 

“I  what?”  cried  Harry. 

“You  hear  me,”  responded  the  coach,  “you  beat 
both  Downey  and  him  by  two  yards.” 

A  smile  crept  across  Harry’s  face. 

“Gosh,”  he  said,  “then  I’ve  won  my  letter?” 


THREE  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS 

Nancy  Fowle  ’38 

“But,  I  saw  them  first,”  proclaimed  tall,  dark 
Bill  Mason,  a  little  too  loudly.  He  must  have  those 
jade  earrings  for  Annette.  They  would  just  suit  her 
blonde  loveliness.  Already  he  could  seej  her  pretty 
eyes  sparkle  with  delight  when  ishe  opened  the  tiny 
box. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  objected  blonde  Johnny 
Grahame  indignantly,  “but  I  had  seen  them  long 
before  you  came  through  that  door.”  The  earrings 
would  match  Annette’s  bright  eyes  perfectly,  and  he 
had  to  have  a  present  for  her.  How  pleased  she 
would  be  with  them!  Yes,  he  must  have  them  at  any 
price. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  buy  them  then?”  snapped 
Bill  Mason,  "I - ” 

“Gentlemen,  gentlemen,”  quietly  interrupted  the 
little  proprietor  of  the  jewelry  store. 

The  young  men  turned  to  him  with  blazing  eyes. 

“But  I  did  see  them  first,  didn’t  I?”  they  both 
asked  in  the  same  breath. 

“Please,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather  not  say,  but 
if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  maybe  I  can 
help  you.  I  have  an  idea.” 

“It  had  better  be  a  good  one,”  warned  the  blond 
young  man. 

The  jeweler  continued,  unabashed,  “If  one  of  you 
will  come  back  in  a  week,  I  can  promise  you  that 
I  shall  have  another  pair  here.  You  see  our  new 
stock  doesn’t  come  in  until  then.” 

“You  had  better  let  me  take  them  then,”  said 
Bill,  “because  tomorrow  is  my  girl’s  birthday,  and  I 
want  them  for  her.” 


“Tomorrow  is  my  girl’s  birthday,  too,”  excitedly 
added  Johnny,  “and  I  want,  those  earrings  for  her — 
nothing  else  will  do.” 

The  jeweler  mopped  his  brow. 

“Why  don’t  you  both  take  one  and  tell  your  girl 
friends  that  the  other  was  broken?  Tell  her  that 
you  were  sure  she  would  like  them,  so  you  took;  the 
one,  with  the  promise  that,  in  a  week’s  time,  you 
would  have  the  other.” 

“Well,  I  guess  that  will  do,”  said  Bill. 

“It  will  have  to,”  admitted  Johnny. 

The  two  young  men  grudgingly  paid  for  one 
earring,  and,  glaring  at  each  other,  left  the  store. 

Next  day  Annette  received  two  callers.  The  first 
was  Mr.  John  Moulton  Grahame,  3rd. 

“W’hy,  Johnny,”  smiled  Annette  as  she  let  him 
in,  “this  'is  a  surprise!  Is  that  for  me?”  she  added, 
indicating  the  small  bundle  in  his  hand. 

Smiling  foolishly,  Johnny  handed  her  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  Annette  quickly  tore  it  open. 

“Oh,  Johnny,  they  are  darling!”  exclaimed  An¬ 
nette,  ecstatically  taking  it  from  the  box.  Then  her 
expression  suddenly  changed,  “But  where  is  the 
other  one?” 

John  Grahame  shamefacedly  explained  in  almost 
the  same  words  that  the  jeweler  had  used  for  lack 
of  a  better  excuse.  He  then  quickly  excused  him¬ 
self,  chiefly  because  of  embarrassment. 

WTien  he  had  gone,  Annette  laughed  gayly. 

Annette’s  second  caller  was  Bill  Mason. 

“Why,  Bill,”  smiled  Annette  as  she  let  him  in, 
“this  is  a  surprise.”  Bill  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
tiny  package  and  gave  it  to  her.  “Here  is  half  a 
present  for  you,  Annette,”  he  laughed  and  as  An¬ 
nette  looked  puzzled  he  added,  “You  see,  the  jeweler 
broke  the  other  half  but  I  was  so  sure  that  you 
would  like  them  that  I  bought  one.  I  can  get  the 
other  in  a  week.” 

Bill  pondered  at  the  queer  expression  on  An¬ 
nette’s  face  when,  after  opening  the  present,  she 
thanked  him  for  it.  She  looked  almost  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  laugh. 

One  week  later  the  two  young  men  met  once 
again  at  the  door  of  the  jeweler’s.  A  look,  and  not 
a  pleasant  one,  passed  between  them. 

As  they  entered,  an  unexpected  scene  confronted 
them.  There,  at  the  counter,  stood  a  girl  who  was 
very  familiar  to  both  of  them.  Bill  Mason  and  John¬ 
ny  Grahame  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
gasped,  “Annette.” 
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Annette,  wholly  unaware  of  the  two  behind  her, 
was  saying,  “Yes,  I  purchased  these  earrings  here 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  found  them  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  wondered  if  I  could  change  them  for  a  ciga¬ 
rette  case  suitable  for  a  gentleman  friend’s  birthday 
present.” 

“I  believe  so,  Madame,”  answered  the  clerk, 
“and  we  have  just  received  some  smart  new  cigarette 
cases  with  all  combinations  of  initials  on  them. 
Would  you  be  interested  in  one?” 

“Oh!  I’d  love  to  see  them,”  said  the  girl.  “His 
initials  are  T.  L.  P.” 

A  look  of  understanding  passed  between  Johnny 
and  Bill.  Their  faces  broke  into  broad  grins  and 
with  hands  extended,  they  said  together,  “Put  it 
there,  fellow,  let’s  be  friends.  She’s  certainly  not 
worth  it.” 


FIRST  A  DOCTOR 

J.  H.  Cassanos  ’37 

When  Dr.  Atkins  bought  a  motor  boat  to  help 
his  traveling,  little  did  he  realize  what  it  would  lead 
tc.  This  was  not  his  first  boat.  Oh  no,  he  had  liyed 
cn  boats  you  might  say  all  his  life,  for  his  family 
for  generations  had  been  iNova.  Scotian  seal  hunters. 
His  thoughts,  however,  had  strayed  from  seal  hunt¬ 
ing  when,  at  an  early  age,  he  had  seen  his  grand¬ 
father  set  Tom  White’s  broken  leg,  smashed  during 
a  storm,  with  a  block  and  tackle  rigged  to  the  for¬ 
ward  mast.  This  sight  convinced  him  that  the  coast 
should  have  a  real  doctor  to  supplant  those  ancient 
methods. 

Consequently,  he  studied  medicine  at  Toronto, 
and  returned  to  his  old  home  to  give  the  neighbors 
the  benefit  of  his  studies.  In  time,  he  found  out  that 
many  families  lived  in  desolate  places  which  were 
inaccessible  by  automobile  and  horse.  These  famil¬ 
ies  were  the  ones  who  most  needed  his  care.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  their  yearly  incomes  would  seldom 
suffice  to  pay  for  a  few  visits  from  the  doctor.  The 
young  medico  was  of  a  noble  heart,  and  decided  that 
his  services  to  these  unfortunate  ones  would  be,  how¬ 
ever,  gratis. 

Except  for  this  decision,  he  never  would  have 
purchased  a  powerful  motorboat.  Though  they  could 
not  be  reached  by  land,  those  who  were  to  feel  the 
doctor's  charity  were  easily  reached  by  sea.  Soon 
he  found  that  the  boat  was  also  very  useful  in  get¬ 
ting  to  stricken  sailors  on  board  ships  outside  the 
harbor  when  they  sought  his  aid  by  signals. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  the  doctor 
thought  of  motorboat  racing.  He  was  very  skillful 
in  managing  his  craft  in  all  types  of  seas.  What 
was  to  prevent  him  from  competing.  The  thought 
grew  and  grew,  until  it  became  an  obsession.  Still, 
he  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  whim,  for  his  boat  did 
not  fulfill  any  of  the  requirements  and  restrictions 
of  the  various  classes.  Therefore,  he  decided  to  buy 


a  second  hand  hull,  recondition  it,  time  up  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  then  beat  every  boat  in  its  class,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

But  that  year  and  the  next  he  became  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  medical  work  that  he  did  not  find  time 
to  fulfill  his  desire.  However,  he  did  add  to  his  skill 
by  taking  the  most  difficult  routes  to  his  patients, 
and  constantly  practising  in  the  quiet  little  harbors. 
Thus  the  thought  never  died.  Bo  when  his  father 
announced  one  day,  that  he  was  going  to  Detroit  to 
see  about  a  boat  which  might  be  converted  into  a 
sealer,  the  doctor  lost  no  time  in  making  reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  trip. 

Two  weeks  later  he  was  prowling  around  the 
Detroit  yacht  clubs,  especially  those  on  Detroit  river, 
looking  for  a  good  buy.  He>  had  not  long  to  search, 
for  he  soon  found  a  hull  which  had  proved  itself  a 
perfect  failure  and  was  for  sale  for  almost  nothing. 
With  his  own  ideas  as  to  marine  architetcure  and  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  design  he  bought  it.  In  a 
few  days  it  found  itself  in  company  with  a  super¬ 
charged,  but  ancient  engine,  another  bargain,  on  a 
freight  train  bound  for  the  cold,  bleak  Nova  Scotian 
shores. 

By  the  first  of  June  it  had  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  revamping.  The  forward  step  had  been  moved 
a  little  aft,  and  another  added,  making  three  in  all. 
The  frames  had  been  checked  for  soundness,  the 
screws  secured  and  capped,  the  seams  refilled,  a 
new  constructed  bottom,  and  over  all  a  new  paint 
job,  a  brilliant  red.  The  engine  was  another  prob¬ 
lem.  Though  a  fairly  good  mechanic,  the  doctor 
was  no  engineer.  He  took  it  apart,  reassembled  it, 
improved  the  ignition  system,  oil  system,  and  car¬ 
buretor.  but  the  supercharger  was  his  stumbling 
block.  All  he  knew  of  it  was,  that  it  resembled  an 
electric  fan. 

So  he  went  down  to  Halifax  to  find  Joe  Benson, 
a  ship’s  machinist  whose  appendix  he  had  once 
removed  on  the  open  sea.  This  act  had  made  them 
friends  for  life,  and  Joe  never  overlooked)  a  chance 
to  show  his  gratitude. 

Given  an  opportunity  now,  he  exclaimed,  “By  the 
angels,  Doc,  I’ll  improve  it  by  a  quarter,  or  eat 
my  words,  and  furthermore,  you’ve  hired  a  first  rate 
mechanic.”  True  to  his  word,  Joe  labored  cn  the 
supercharger,  studied  the  subject  until  he  talked  it 
in  his  sleep,  and  finally  did  alter  some  little  thing 
which  improved  it  by  more  than  he  had  anticipated. 

At  the  races,  the  many  experts  who  watched  the 
boats  in  the  tests  and  trials,  all  remarked  about  the 
Canadian  boat.  Particularly  how  slie  danced  about 
^n  her  steps,  her  excellent  planing  ability,  and  the 
fine  way  in  which  she  was  handled. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  heat  of  the  doctor’s 
class,  he  had  one  first  and  one  second,  the  second 
coming  in  the  first  heat,  the  race  appeared  to  be  his. 
Only  three  boats  answered  the  gun;  one  was  a  new 
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failure,  the  other,  besides  the  doctor’s, — an  old  red 
boat.  All  went  well  until  about  half  way  through  the 
heat,  when  the  doctor  decided  to.  take  the  lead  from 
his  ancient  rival.  The  older  boat’s  pilot,  however, 
was  not  caught  napping.  The  boat  was  slow  and 
obeyed  as  it  banked  for  the  turn.  Then  suddenly,  it 
stood  almost  straight  up  into  the  air,  came  down 
flat,  bounced  up  on  the  last  step,  and  crashed  down 
with  a  terrific  impact.  With  this  last,  the  boat  stop¬ 
ped,  floundered  about,  was  caught  in  the  doctor’s 
wash,  turned  over,  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  watching  the  stricken 
boat,  immediately  turned  off’  the  gas,  released  the 
clutch,  and  cut  sharply  around  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  boat  had  sunk.  The  pilto,  kept  afloat  by 
his  cork  jacket,  was  in  the  water  face  down  and  un¬ 
conscious.  As  the  doctor  leaned  over  to  raise  him 
to  the  cockpit,  he  noticed  a  frightful  gash  which  had 
been  opened  on  the  driver’s  forehead  when  it  struck 
the  cowling  during  the  wild  lurching  of  the  motor- 
boat;  without  losing  any  time;  the  doctor  applied  a 
rough  tourniquet  to  the  wound.  Of  course,  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  racing  lane,  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
heat,  but,  as  he  muttered  to  himself  as  an  excuse  for 
his  actions,  “After  all,  I’m  (first  a  doctor,  then  a  race 
driver.  Maybe  I’ll  try  again,  sometime.” 


THE  MILLIONAIRE’S  ESCAPE 

Joseph  McC'afferty  ’39 

A  well-dressed  young  man  sat  down  on  the  park 
bench  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  The)  dinner  party  had 
been  boring  and  he  was  tired  of  the  same  people, 
the  same  old  chatter,  but  escape  had  been  difficult. 

Through  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke  he  watched 
an  old  man  hobble  up  to  the  bench  and  sit  down  be¬ 
side  him.  The  old  man  cleared  his  throat. 

“Nice  night,”  he  said  timidly. 

The  young  man  was  annoyed.  He  had  just  run 
away  from  people  who  talked  too  much. 

The  old  man  moved  closer,  spoke  confidentially. 
“I’ve  just  escaped  this  morning.” 

The  young  man  started  to  edge  away.  Then  a 
thin  smile  crept  across  his  face. 

“I’ve  just  escaped,  too,”  he  said. 

“Eh?”  The  old  man  was  startled. 

“From  a  party,  from  people  who  are  nice  to  me 
because  they  hope  to  gain  by  it,  people  who  talk  too 
much.” 

“Oh!”  the  old  fellow  chuckled.  “I  ran  away 
from  a  grandson  who  thinks  I’m  too  old  and  feeble 
to  get  about  by  myself.”  He  leaned  over,  touched 
the  young  man  on  the  knee.  “Im  a  millionaire,”  he 
whispered. 

For  the  first  time  the  young  man  was  really  In¬ 
terested.  He  noted  his  companion’s  respectable  but 
rather  shabby  clothes,  his  shrewd  eyes,  and  his  gray 
beard  that  gave  him  a  distinguished  appearance. 

The  old  man  chuckled  again.  “I  see  you  doubt 


me,  but  wait  until  I  tell  you  who  I  am.”  He  leaned 
closer  and  whispered,  “I  am  Thadeus  Potter,  of  the 
Potter  Company!” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  widened.  Thadeus  Potter 
was  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  city — a  multi-million¬ 
aire.  He  had  been  in  retirement  for  many  years. 
This  old  man  did  resemble  liis  newspaper  pictures. 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  who  I  am.  But — ”  the  old  voice 
became  bitter — “What  good  do  my  millions  do  me? 
None,  sir,  none!  My  grandson,  Theodore,  runs 
things  now.  He  thinks;  I’m  old,  unfit  to  go  around 
alone.  He  won’t  let  me  out  of  his  sight  without  a 
bodyguard.  My  doctor  says  I  have  a  bad  heart,  made 
me  stop  smoking,  and  won’t  let  me  eat  what  I  like. 
Life’s  no  good  any  more.” 

“Unfortunate,”  sympathized  the  young  man.  The 
grey  bearded  face  suddenly  brightened.  “But  I  put 
one  over  on  them  today.  Yes,  sir,  I  escaped,  and  I’ve 
been  having  fun.  I  went  to  a  movie,  a  regular  thril¬ 
ler.  I  had  a  thick  steak,  with  French  fried  potatoes, 
and  then  I  had  two  glasses  of  ale.  My  doctor  would 
tear  out  my  whiskers  if  he  knew  it.  And  I  brought 
this  to  enjoy  here  in  the  park.” 

The  old  man  drew  a  cigar  from  his  coat  pocket 
and  bit  off  the  end.  Smiling,  the  young  man  held  a 
match  for  him. 

“You  seem  to  have  done  pretty  well  for  yourself 
today,  Mr.  Potter,”  he  said. 

The  old  man  chuckled.  “I  bet  Theodore  is  tear¬ 
ing  the  city  apart,  looking  for  me.” 

“He’ll  probably  notify  the  police,  won’t  he?” 

The  old  man  looked  frightened,  then  slowly 
shook  his  head. 


I  h  sT  Wss  S  ome  Cdmpdign 
The  Tuniorj  Conducted 
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“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  The  story  would  get  into 
the  papers  and  he  wouldn’t  like  that.  Theodore  has 
a  horror  of  newspaper  publicity.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  you’ll  go  home  tonight,  any¬ 
way?”  said  the  young  man. 

The  old  man  puffed  at  the  forbidden  cigar  a 
moment  before  replying. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  he  said.  “But  not  yet.  I’m 
going  to  make  a  night  of  it  first.  I  want  some  more 
beer.  Then - ” 

His  voice  suddenly  trailed  off,  and  his  eyes  froze 
on  a  ycung  man  who  was  striding  into  the  park. 

“Look,  there’s  Theodore!  He’s  coming  this 
way.”  The  old  man  glanced  about  frantically.  “If 
he  sees  me,  he’ll  make  me  come  home.  I  must  hide! 
I’ll  slip  behind  this  hedge.” 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  but  the  young  man 
seized  his  wrist. 

“Sit  down!” 

The  old  fellow  was  startled,  “Eh!  but  Theodore 
mustn’t  know.”  He  began  pulling  away.  “I  want 
another  glass  of - ” 

“Sit  down.” 

The  young  man  dragged  him  back  down  on 
the  bench. 

The  old  man’s  face  had  gone  white.  “Let  me 
go,”  he  begged.  “Theodore  will  see  me.” 

The.  young  man  held  onto  his  hand.  The  man 
who  had  entered  the  park  walked  by  without  glanc¬ 
ing  their  way  and  disappeared  around  the  hedge. 

When  the  young  man  spoke  again,  his  voice  was 
faulty. 

“Let  me  see  what  you  have  taken,  you  old  fraud. 
Hum,  just  as  I  expected.  My  watch  is  gone." 

The  old  man  was  thoroughly  excited.  “Why 
young  fellow,”  he  sputtered  angrily,  “You’re  crazy! 
I'm  Traddeue  Potter,  the  richest  man  in  this  city. 
I - ” 

“Your  a  thief  and  hand  back  my  watch  right 
now.  Come  on,  stop  talking!” 

The  millionaire  suddenly  wilted.  Slowly  he  drew 
a  gold  watch  from  his  coat  pocket. 

“Here,”  he  growled.  “But  how  did  you  know  I 
wasn’t  Thaddeus  Potter?” 

“Oh,  that  was  easy.”  The  young  man  grinned. 
“You  see.  I’m  Thaddeus  Potter’s  grandson.” 


THE  NEW  GIRL 

Antoinette  Nardelli  ’38 

The  sweet  young  things  of  Lincoln  High  School 
stood  in  chattering  little  groups,  hurriedly  combing 
glossy  hair  and  powdering  pert  noses  before  the 
sudden  clamoring  of  the  bell  should  send  them  to 
classes.  They  were  discussing  that  funny  Betty 
Evans. 

“You  know,  Jean,  H  took  a  good  look  at  that 
new  girl,  Betty  Evans.  If  she  didn’t  think  she  was 
so  far  above  us  poor  mortals,  she  wouldn’t  be  half 


bad,  because  her  complexion  is  really  nice!” 

“Yes,  and  did  you  notice  how  long  and  curly  her 
eye  lashes  are?” 

Later,  the  boys,  passing  their  time  in  the  halls 
and  on  their  way  home  from  school,  added  their  bit. 

“There’s  a  new  girl  whose  presence  is  brighten¬ 
ing  up  the  halls.  Have  you  seen  her  yet,  fellows?” 
said  one  of  the  boys. 

“Yes,  I’ll  say  I  did  but  I  don't  think  she  has  seen 
us.  He  and  I  walked  past  her  this  morning,  and  we 
felt  like  pieces  of  cellophane.  Why,  she  looked 
right  through  us  and  I  doubt  if  she  even  knew  we 
were  there.” 

“Hmm — wonder  whether  she’s  snobbish,  half 
asleep,  or  just  plain  bashful”. 

But  if  these  young  critics  could  have  peeped 
into  the  art  room  just  then  and  glimpsed  Betty’s 
slender  form  bent  over  her  drawing  board,  cheeks 
flushed,  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  dark  curls  tumbled 
around  her  face  as  she  painted  furiously,  they  would 
have  been  convinced  that  she  was  at  least  wide 
awake. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  over  her 
work.  “Not  so  good  but  I’ve  seen  worse!”  Satis¬ 
fied,  she  prepared  to  leave.  But  the  happy  smile 
almost  died  because  of  the  lonely  feeling  which  had 
become  familiar  to  her  since  her  enrollment  at  the 
large  city  schools.  Why  —  oh  why  couldn’t  she 
make  friends?  At  Granville  High  School  every  one 
liked  her,  but  here,  now! 

Now  in  most  High  Schools  there  is  a  school  hero 
who  is  preferably  tall,  handsome,  and  a  leader  in 
classes  and  athletics.  Well,  Lincoln  High  School 
was  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

Edward  Smith,  called  Ed  for  short,  was  the  man 
of  the  hour  there.  But,  unfortunately,  being  a  con¬ 
ceited  young  prig,  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
fact. 

Still  more  unfortunately,  Betty  Evans  took  one 
breathless  look  at  the  big,  orange  “L”  on  his  sweater, 
his  broad  shoulders  and  his,  brown'  eyes,  and  being 
only  a  lonesome  young  female,  she  immediately  fell 
in  love  completely,  for  the  first  time  in  her  sixteen 
years. 

After  that,  her  half  shy,  half  frightened  expres¬ 
sion  was  changed  to  one  of  eagerness,  and  as  she 
went  through  the  halls,  her  eyes  were  alert  for  just 
the  sight  of  his  cocky  swagger. 

“And  he  doesn’t  even  know  I’m  alive,”  she  would 
exclaim  to  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  fond  dreams. 

One  day  she  was  standing  at  her  locker,  taking 
out  her  books,  when  a  cheery,  “Hello,  Betty,”  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  double  time.  She  turned  so  quickly 
that  her  books  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  loud  “bang.” 
It  was  he,  Ed.  Gallantly  he  rescued  the  books  from 
the  floor,  and  with  a  hearty  smile  which  would  have 
captured  any  girl’s  heart,  asked  Betty  if  he  might 
walk  home  with  her. 
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That  began  a  heavenly  week  for  Betty.  She  was 
now,  a  new  girl,  for  that  took  her  to  heaven. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  good  to  last.  While  tying 
a  ribbcn  in  her  curls,  she  overheard  two  girls  mur¬ 
muring. 

“Well,  it  looks  like  Ed  will  win  that  bet  he  made 
with  Jim.  He  said  he  could  make  Betty  fall  for  him 
in  a  week.” 

“He  did  it,  all  right.  Why,  Betty  is  walking 
around  in  a  daze!” 

Crash!  Betty’s  happiness  fell  about  her  in  tiny 
pieces.  She  hurried  home  broken  hearted.  She 
might  have  known!  But  he  was  so  sweet.  That 
settled  it.  She  decided  then  and  there  never  to  look 
at  another  male.  But  first  there  was  to  be  finished  a 
half  term  yet,  under  the  same  roof  with  that  hateful, 
hateful  boy,  Ed. 

The  next  afternoon  Ed  came  towards  Betty  with 
his  most  cunning  voice,  “Betty,  you  didn’t  wait  for 
me  yesterday.  Why?” 

“I  never  want  to  see  you  again,;  you — you  con¬ 
ceited  thing.”  For  once  Ed  was  speechless. 

“I’m — 'I’m  awfully  sorry,  Betty.  Honest,  at  first, 
I  did  make  a-a-a-bet  with  Jim.  But  soon  I — well, — 
Oh  Betty,  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that,  I  think 
you’re  keen.” 

“Oh  mush  and  milk,  you  two  there”  they  heard. 
There,  near  them  they  saw  a  crowd  of  grinning  faces, 
interestedly  taking  it  all  in. 

Ed  grabbed  Betty’s  hand  and  together  they  ran, 
red  faced  and  laughing,  out  the  door. 


A  FINE  ROMANCE 

Ruth  Franson  ’37 

Margot  was  having  a  very  trying  experience 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  for  her  bed  which  was  the 
ground,  offered  little  comfort,  and  the  strange  noises 
of  the  night  added  to  her  restlessness.  What  was 
that  sniffle?  Margot  reached  for  the  flashlight  but 
instead  touched  something  soft;  she  quickly  drew 
hack  her  arm  and  shrieked.  How  relieved  she  was 
when  her  brother  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

“What  are  you  screaming  for?  I  might  have 
known  'I  should  have  left  you  at  home,”  was  his 
gruff  comment,  while  in  a  corner  sat  a  meek,  harm¬ 
less  skunk.  It  seemed  hours  before  the  unwelcomed 
visitor  was  finally  lured  from  the  tent.  The  episode 
ever,  Margot  fell  asleep,  but  she  did  not  enjoy  a 
peaceful  slumber  as  she  continually  dreamed  of 
“black  and  white  pussies.” 

Forgetting  the  ordeal  of  the  night  before,  Margot 
arose  in  a  happy  state  of  mind'  looking  forward  to 
the  next  two  weeks  at  camp.  She  felt  that  even 
though  she  might  he  surrounded  by  chipmunks  and 
wildcats,  she  would  have  a  good  time.  She  sang 
with  the  birds,  thinking  how  nice  it  was  to  have  a 
brother  to  watch  over  her. 


Margot  finished  washing  the  few  dishes  that 
they  had,  and  set  about  putting  the  camp  in  order. 

“My,  if  I  had  to  wash  dishes,  sleep  and  eat  like 
this  at  home,  I’d  go  on  a  strike,”  Margot  assured 
herself. 

“Well,  I  think  you're  doing  pretty  well!” 

Margot,  unaware  of  a  visitor,  reeled  about  quick¬ 
ly  and  behold,  there  stood  a  very  charming  young 
man.  Her  first  thought  was,  “My  hair,  what  a  mess! 
I  must  look  a  sight!” 

Evidently  he  didn’t  mind  her  appearance,  for  he 
entertained  her  with  some  interesting  conversation. 
After  a  long  visit  Peter  promised  to  return  again. 

“Why,  who  would  have  thought  that,  Margot 
Randall  would  meet  such  a  pleasing  chap  as  Peter 
Gaye  here  in  these  backwoods,”  was  the  foremost 
thought.  “Who  is  he?  Why  was  he  so  mysterious 
about  his  visit?” 

Margot,  after  a  few  days,  looked  forward  to  his 
coming  with  great  anticipation.  Her  brother’s  only 
comment  on  the  affair  was,  “I  guess  there’ll  be  three 
going  home  to  Mansfield  instead  of  two.”  Margot 
interrupted  her  brother  suddenly,  “Why,  I  didn’t 
know  police  patrolled  these  parts.  See  over  there! 
Why  something  must  be  wrong!  Let’s  go  over.” 

What  commotion!  A  fellow  camper  had  been 
shot,  and  there  was  Peter,  being  grasped  by  a  burly, 
countrified  policeman. 

“I’ll  swear  he  did  it,  he  looks  mysterious  enough, 
and  he  has  been  wandering  round  these  parts  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  H  have  been  sus¬ 
pecting  him  right  along.  Now  I  have  got  the  goods 
on  him,”  said  one  of  the  policemen. 

Peter  couldn’t  get  a  word  in  edgewise. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Peter?”  cried  Margot. 
“What’s  happened?  Let  him  go,  you  ignorant  po¬ 
liceman.  He  hasn’t  done  anything!” 

“Never  mind,  Margot,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it 
later.  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  spend  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  night  with  these  fellows.” 

“Well,  I  still  don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about.” 
sulked  Margot. 

The  small  gathering  soon  broke  up,  and  the 
police  were  grasping  Peter  by  both  arms,  as  though 
he  were  a  dangerous  criminal. 

Poor  Margot,  she  was  so  upset.  She  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  her  brother’s  jeering. 

“Boy,  what  a  scoop!  Can  you  see  this  in  the 
headlines?”  Seriously,  Margot,  what  will  happen 
when  the  folks  hear,  and  I’m  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  her  ladyship?  A  fine  romance!” 

“Oh,  forget  it,  Nick,  he  hasn’t  done  anything 
wrong,  and  besides  I  love  him!  I’ll  stick  by  him 
and  I  don’t  care  what  happens!” 

That  evening  Margot  retired  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  time  went  slowly.  Would  she  never  see  Peter? 

One  afternoon,  Nick  came  running  up  the  path, 
excitedly  waving  his  arms.  “Good  news,  Margot,  the 
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policeman  shot  the  man,  it’s  been  proved!  What  are 
you  crying  for?  I  don’t  like  this  display  of  tears.” 

Meanwhile  Peter  approached  from  the  rear. 
Xick  turned  his  back  on  them,  whistling,  “What  a 
Fine  Romance!” 

THE  GOLD  BOX 

Shirley  Johnson  ’39 

“Hi,  Kay,”  called  a  tall,  good-looking  boy  as  he 
came  up  from  the  wharf.  “I  have  it  fixed,  come  for 
a  ride?” 

“Hurrah,  the  master  genius  succeeds  again,”  a 
blonde  girl  shouted  as  she  came  running  down  the 
path.  “But  I  wore  my  bathing  suit  just  in  case  I 
should  have  to  swim  home  as  you  know  as  much 
about  motor  boats  as  I  do  abcut  pearl  diving.” 

“Come  young  lady  with  such  a  trusting  mind,” 
he  answered,  and  picking  her  up  dumped  her  uncere¬ 
moniously  on  the  flcor  of  the  boat.  He  turned  the 
wheel,  the  spark  caught,  and  off  they  started  down 
the  lake. 

Immediately  after  they  left,  a  small  dark  man 
hastened  up  their  walk,  glanced  around  and  darted 
into  the  house.  He  ran  up  the  stairs  to  a  certain 
room,  listened  a  moment,  then  went  in.  Looking 
swiftly  about  him,  he  opened  a  drawer  and  saw  a 
small  gold  jewelry  box.  He  grabbed  it  and  left  just 
as  swiftly.  He  had  opened  the  door  when  a  noise 
came  to  his  ears,  “Step  thief,  thief,  thief.”  As  he 
turned  quickly,  a  gun  in  his  hand,  he  saw  a  parrot 
preening  his  feathers,  then  looking  the  man  in  the 
eye  said,  “Barnie  wants  a  cookie.”  The  man  laughed 
and  then,  as  if  startled  by  his  cwn  voice,  turned  and 
fled.  i 

The  boat  was  quite  a  way  down  the  lake  when  it 
sputtered,  coughed,  and  then  failed  completely. 

“Well,  ‘Master-Mind,’  now  what’s  the  trouble?” 

“I  wish  I  knew,”  he  answered,  and  started  tin¬ 
kering  with  the  engine. 

“How’s  the  gas,  could  it  be  that?” 

Ken  gasped,  looked  at  the  gauge,  and  actually 
blushed,  “Im  afraid  it  is.” 

The  girl  laughed,  “Well,  Ken,  I’ll  swim  for  help 
as  you  haven’t  your  suit.” 

About  an  hour  later  Kay  returned  with  a  boat 
which  towed  the  subdued  Ken  back  to  the  cpttage. 

As  the  girl  and  boy  came  into  the  house,  they 
heard  mutterings  in  the  sun  parlor.  The  parrot  came 
strutting  in  “Man  wouldn't  feed  me,  bad  man,  thief, 
thief,  thief!”  Kay  laughed  and  running  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  brought  a  handful  of  cookies  which  the  parrot 
ate  eagerly. 

“Kay,”  called  Ken  as  he  started  upstairs,  “What 
time  is  Aunt  Flo  coming  home?” 

“She  said  about  4.30  when  she  was  talking  to 
me  this  morning.” 

When  she  entered  her  room,  she  glanced  around 
and  something  seemed  disturbed.  Looking  closer  she 
noticed  the  open  drawer.  As  she  looked  through  it 


she  could  not  find  her  jewelry  box.  She  called  to 
Ken  who  immediately  came  up. 

“Oh,  Ken,  my  jewelry  box  is  gone!” 

“Are  you  sure  you  didn’t  move  it  or  something?” 

“No,  it  was  in  this  drawer  when  I  left  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  now  it’s  gone.” 

At  the  same  time  a  car  which  had  been  speeding 
along  the  highway  slowed  down. 

“Going  to  Hempstead,  lady?”  a  small  dark  man 
asked. 

“Why  sure  get  in,”  the  woman  replied,  glad  of 
company.  However,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
man  at  her  side  by  means  of  her  mirror.  She  no¬ 
ticed  a  feather  on  his  coat. 

“What  a  pretty  feather,”  she  remarked.  This 
woman  was  the  twin’s  Aunt  Flo,  and  she  said,  “It 
looks  as  though  it  came  from  a  bird.” 

“Maybe  it  did  lady,  I  don’t  know  where  it  came 
from.”  The  man  moved  and  she  heard  a  sound  of 
ripping  cloth;  she  glanced  down  and  noticed  a  bulk 
under  his  coat  moving  towards  the  seat.  She  almost 
screamed  for  all  she  could  think  of  was  a  mouse. 

“See  if  you  can  see  the  naame  of  this  street  will 
you?”  she  asked. 

“Sure  lady,”  as  he  turned,  his  coat  lifted  and 
she  saw  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  gold  box.” 

“Did  you  get  the  name?” 

“No  mam,  I  couldn’t  make  it  out.” 

That  looks  like  Kay’s  jewelry  box  she  thought, 
and  if  the  feather  came  from  Barney,  he’s  been  in 
the  house  and  probably  has  stolen  it.  He  could  have 
heard  us  talking  about  it  last  night.  The  man  leaned 
over  just  then  and  she  saw  the  initials,  “K.  N.”  It 
was  Kay’s. 

She  stopped  the  car  with  a  jerk  and  sliding  her 
pocket  book  over  the  box  said,,  “Would  you  go  get 
me  some  gum?”  and  handed  him  a  quarter. 

As  soon  as  he  disappeared  into  the  store  she 
started  away.  At  the  (next  town  she  stopped  and 
sent  the  police  after  the;  thief. 

She  then  called  the  cottage  and  asked  for  Kay. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Flo,  someone  stole  my  gold  box!” 

“Indeed,  I  know  it.  I  have  stolen  it  back  again, 
and  have  sent  the  police  after  the  thief,  il’m  taking 
the  box!  to  the  city  to  lock  it  up.  I’ll  be  home  about 
4.30.”  And  with  that  she  said,  “Good-bye.” 


SCOTTY’S  TRIUMPH 

Marion  Cramphorn  ’38 

Scotty  was  sick  and  tired  of  being  treated  like 
a  slave,  and  was  going  to  run  away.  He  was  almost 
nineteen  years!  old  and  he  had  two  hundred  dollars 
of  his  own.  He  didn’t  care  if  his  father  would  be 
up-set.  Anyway,  he  just  wouldn’t  stay  in  that  house 
any  longer,  and  he  certainly  wouldn’t  miss  living  in 
Lapeer,  Michigan. 

Two  years  ago  his  father,  Warren  Stanhope,  had 
married  again,  and  his  step-mother  was  very  cruel  to 
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him.  Every  afternoon  when  he  wanted  to  play  base¬ 
ball  as  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  doing,  he  had  to 
scrub  the  floor  or  beat  the  rugs.  She  also  made  him 
do  the  supper  dishes  and  make  his  own  bed.  If  he 
failed  to  do  what  his  mother  told  him,  his  father 
cut  his  allowance  for  that  week.  His  mother  would 
hardly  ever  let  him  go  out  at  night  with  the  other 
boys  and  girls. 

He  decided  that  he  would  leave  in  about  two 
weeks;  that  would  give  him  time  to  plan  where  he 
was  going  and  how  he  would  get  work. 

Two  days  before  he  left,  he  went  to  see  his 
favorite  girl  friend,  Carol.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
Carol  said,  “Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Scotty,  isn’t 
your  step-mother  going  to  let  you  take  me  out  to¬ 
night?’’ 

“Yes,”  replied  Scotty,  “she  will  let  me  take  you 
out  tonight,  but  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you. 
You  must  promise  to  keep  it  a  secret.” 

“What  is  it?”  exclaimed  Carol,  “I  promise.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  leave  home  and  try  to  get 
work  in  Chicago,”  said  Scotty. 

Carol  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  at  Scotty’s 
going  away,  but  for  his  sake  she  tried  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Before  leaving  home,  he  called  Carol  and  told 
her  that  he  would  write  to  her  regularly,  and  she 
told  him  that  she  would  write,  too. 

When  Scotty  arrived  in  Chicago,  he  had  great 
luck  in  finding  a  position.  Having  worked  about  a 
year,  he  became  an  assistant  sports  writer  on  one 
of  the  newspapers.  All  the  time  he  was  working  he 
kept  in  his  mind  two  ambitions :  one,  that  he  might 
attend  college,  and  the  other,  that  he  might  eventual¬ 
ly  become  a  baseball  coach. 

Soon  he  had  saved  money  enough  for  one  year 
in  college,  and  the  next  fall  he  entered  a  series  of 
contests  and  won  two  scholarships.  With  the  money 
earned  while  he  worked  on  the  paper  during  the 
summer,  he  saved  enough  for  a  second  year. 

All  this  time  he  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
Carol,  and  one  day  she  sent  him  word  that  on  the 
following  'Saturday  she  was  coming  to  Chicago  for  a 
week’s  stay. 

So  on  Saturday,  Scotty  was  at  the  train  to  meet 

her. 

The  first  thing  Carol  said  was,  “Oh,  Scotty,  you 
haven’t  changed  at  bit.” 

“IVeither  have  you,”  answered  Scotty.  After  hav¬ 
ing  a  chat  with  her  about  home  and  other  things, 
Scotty  said,  “How  would  you  like  to  go  on  a  hike 
and  picnic  tomorrow.  I  know  of  a  lovely  place  we 
could  go  to  that  is  near  a  lake.” 

“Oh,  I  would  like  it  very  much,”  replied  Carol, 
“and  I  am  also  looking  forward  for  a  week  of  good 
time.” 

They  did  have  a  great  time  and  she  hated  to  go 
home,  but  she  had  to. 


His  first  and  second  years  in  college  went 
smoothly,  but  by  thd  third  year  his  money  ran  out. 
A  year  later  he  did  go  back,  however,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  graduated  with  honors. 

For  about  four  months  he  was  not  employed,  but 
finally  he  got  the  chance  to  become  baseball  coach 
of  a  high  school  back  in  Flint,  Michigan.  His  old 
home  was  only  ten  miles  from  Flint  so  he  saw  Carol 
more  often. 

He  proved  to  be  a  good  coach,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  respected  him.  They  had  won  every 
game  except  one,  and  now  the  final  game  of  the  year 
loomed  up  before  them. 

The  afternoon  before  the  game,  Coach  Scotty  had 
a  talk  with  the  team. 

“Boys,”  began  Scotty,  “tomorrow  we  play  against 
the  best  team  we  have  yet  encountered,  and  I  am 
depending  on  you  to  do  your  best.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  to  you,  but  I  know  we  will  show  up  favor¬ 
ably.” 

Scotty  had  another  surprise,  because  Carol  was 
there  and  watched  his  team  win  by  a  good  margin. 

Scotty  was  very  successful  there  for  four  years, 
and  he  became  so  well  known  that  he  was  asked 
to  come  back  to  the  college  he  had  been  graduated 
from,  and  become  coach  of  the  team  there. 

That  night  he  and  Carol  talked  it  over. 

“Well,”  said  Scotty,  “tl  like  the  school  here  very 
much,  but  of  course,  I  would  receive  more  money 
at  the  college.  What  would  you  do  If  you  were  I, 
Carol?” 

After  thinking  awhile,  Carol  answered,  “I  think, 
I  would  take  it.  It  is  a  great  chance  for  you.” 

So  the  next  afternoon  he  wrote  the  University 
and  accepted  the  offer. 

A  great  dance  was  held  in  honor  of  his  promo¬ 
tion  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  were  sorry  to 
see  him  leave.  They  offered  him  their  best  wishes 
and  hoped  that  he  would  become  a  great  success. 

In  February  Scotty  started  on  his  new  position. 
He  soon  won  the  team’s  good  will,  and  it  rewarded 
him  by  not  dropping  a  game  ,  that  season. 

One  afternoon,  while  Scotty  was  talking  to  the 
team,  he  was  called  to  the  superintendent’s  office. 

When  Scotty  walked  into  the  room,  there  was  his 
father,  looking  out  the  window.  When  he  heard 
Scotty  come  in,  he  walked  toward  his  son  and  greet¬ 
ed  him  cordially. 

'’’Well  Scotty,”  said  his  father,  “I  am  very  sorry 
for  the  way  I  treated  you  years  ago,  and  I  want  to 
ask  your  forgiveness.” 

“You  were  not  to  blame,”  replied  Scotty.  “My 
step-mother  just  didn’t  understand  me,  and  really,  I 
guess  I  can  forgive  her.”  After  talking  a  long  time, 
father  and  son  became  reunited. 

Even  though  Scotty  Stanhope  had  run  away  from 
home,  and  had  had  to  work  his  way  through  college, 
he  became  a  success. 
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SUPPORT  YOUR  ATHLETIC  TEAMS 

John  Maguire  ’38 

Although  it  seems  a  little  early  to  start  talking 
baseball,  it  will  not  he  many  weeks  after  this  issue 
of  the  “Reflector”  reaches  your  hands  that  the  crack 
of  the  bat  and  the  dull  thud  of  a  fast  pitch  entering 
the  catcher’s  mitt  will  be  heard  echoing  from  the 
diamond  in  the  rear  of  our  school.  The  major 
league  clubs  will  have  started  their  northern  trek 
to  their  season’s  opening  and  the  rabid  diamond 
fandom  will  be  on  edge,  eagerly  awaiting  the  cry  of 
“play  ball.” 

The  mention  of  baseball,  of  course,  brings  about 
the  matter  of  support  to  the  high  school  nine.  In 
former  years,  Woburn  High  nines  have  continually 
performed  only  to  sparse  gatherings  of  fans  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  a  winning  team  or  only  a  medi¬ 
ocre  outfit  represented  our  institution.  Of  this 
usually  small  crowd,  only  very  few  were  actually 
students  of  our  school.  Most  of  the  thinly  gathered 
audience  were  graduates  or  else  those  youngsters 
who  wished  to  use  the  field  after  the  school  beys  had 
finished. 

If  students  have  not  enough  spirit  to  attend  at 
least  the  home  games  of  their  school  nine,  how  can 
the  baseball  lovers  of  Woburn  and  vicinity  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Orange  and  Black 
diamond  performers  of  whem  they  hear  little  or 
nothing  from  the  students? 

Lack  of  attendance'  naturally  dims  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of;  the  players  and  the  game  as  a  result  lacks 
the  life  and  pep  so  predominant  in  games  witnessed 
by  large  crowds,  who  are  quick  to  acknowledge  well 
executed  plays.  Baseball,  America’s  national  pas¬ 
time,  certainly  affords  as  many  and  as  varied  thrills 
as  football  or  basketball;  yet  these  sports  are  well 
attended  by  students,  most  of  whom  shun  baseball. 
By  regularly  attending  the  games  of  your  home  team 
you  can  help  put  baseball  on  a  higher  standard  than 
it  has  been  on  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

The  point  has  been  brought  up  that  young  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  the  girls,  do  net  understand  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  game;  but  this  assumption  seems  to 
hold  little  reason  for  non-attendance,  as  the  real 
events  that  draw  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  and  afford 
the  greatest  thrills  are  the  miraculous  stops  of  hard 
hit  balls,  the  long  hits,  the  strike-out  feats  of  pitch¬ 
ers,  and  the  accurate,  rifle-like  throws  from  the  deep 
outfield  ports.  All  of  these  plays  can  be  appreciated 


by  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  a*  well  as 
by  a  fan  who  knows  the  rules  from  A  to  Z. 

Although  athletics  in  Woburn  High,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  not  of  the  ostentatious  type,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  ball  players  who  bid  well  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  baseball  fame.  The  presence  of  these  experienced 
players,  who  are  imbedded  with  the  fire  of  compe¬ 
tition,  adds  glamor  and  spirit  to  an  otherwise 
listless  contest. 

When  the  Woburn  High  School  baseball  nine 
opens  its  home  season  at  the  new  High  School  Ath¬ 
letic  Field  this  spring,  make  it  a  point  to  be  among 
those  present.  The  team  needs  the  support  of  you, 
you  and  you!  Without  that  support,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  diamond  game  will  be  dropped 
from  the  athletic  curriculum  of  our  school. 

OUR  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Shirley  Sellers  ’38 

Many  pupils  of  the  Woburn  High  School  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  the  Student  Council  of  our 
school,  and  therefore  have  little  interest  in  that  body. 

Although  our  Council  is  not  as  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  as  some  of  those  of  other  schools,  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  perseverance  and  cooperation,  it  will  soon 
rank  among  the  best. 

The  purpose  of  the  Student  Council  is  to  obtain 
the  ideas  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  the  school  may 
be  made  a  better  place  in  which  to  receive  our  train¬ 
ing  and  education. 

Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  respective 
rooms  should  be  persons  who  have  the  most  interest 
in  improving  our  school,  who  are  able  to  carry  the 
ideas  of  their  rooms  to  the  Council  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  uphold  a  good  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  other  pupils 
are  always  welcome  at  the  meetings  and  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  would  surely  broaden  their  in¬ 
terests  in  this  body  if  only  they  would  attend  one 
or  two  meetings. 

The  Student  Councils  of  the  various  schools  all 
over  the  state  are  each  only  a  part  of  a  great  or¬ 
ganization  called  the  Associated  Bodies  of  Student 
Councils. 

This  organization  holds  an  annual  convention  at 
some  school  chosen  by  vote  of  the  students.  Last 
year  the  convention  was  held  at  the  Beverly  Higk 
School  where  the  students  representing  the  Woburn 
High  School  had  a  very  delightful  and  entertaining 
stay.  This  year  the  convention  is  to  be  held  at  the 
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Bedford  High  School,  and  a  pleasant  day  is  guaran¬ 
teed  all  who  attend. 

A  regular  procedure  is  followed  at  these  con¬ 
ventions.  First,  the  delegates  gather  in  a  large  part 
of  the  building  and  are  addressed,  usually  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is  held, 
and  also  by  other  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
organization.  Then  the  president  of  the  Associated 
Bodies  of  Student  Councils  addresses  the  gathering, 
outlining,  for  the  most  part,  the  program  for  the  day. 

There  are  several  rooms  Into  which  the  members 
may  go  to  hear  discussions  and  give  their  opinions 
on  such  subjects  as  School  Spirit,  Cafeteria  Question, 
etc.  Many  good  ideas  are  given  at  these  various 
discussions  and  one  school  is  able  to  help  another 
by  setting  forth  its  examples. 

Following  the  discussions,  there  is  lunch,  which 
is  served  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  school.  Of  course, 
this  part  of  the  program  is  always  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed. 

After  lunch,  there  is  a  mass  meeting  in  which 
the  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Bodies  are  elected;  then  follows  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  section  presidents,  that  is,  the  president 
of  the  northern,  eastern,  southern,  and  western  sec¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  after  the  business  is  transacted,  a  dance 
is  held  in  the  gymnasium.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  very 
interesting  day. 

Some  very  useful  ideas  were  brought  back  to 
our  Council  last  year,  but,  since  the\  end  of  the  year 
was  at  hand,  they  have  not  been  adopted  as  yet. 
However,  our  hopes  are  high  and  with  just  a  little 
cooperation  our  Student  Council  should  soar  to 
great  heights,  both  this  year  and  in  years  to  come. 

Therefore  you  are  urged  to  take  an  interest  in 
and  to  support  your  Student  Council. 

THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
l  Evelyn  Bach  ’38 

Ethnology  is  the  study  of  races  and  peoples.  It 
treats  of  how  and  where  the  different  races  of  man¬ 
kind  originated. 

The  majority  of  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
belong  to  the  Malayan  race.  However,  I  shall  speak 
first  of  the  very  interesting  race  of  Negritos,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  island.  They  can  be  found  mostly  on 
the  Luzon,  Panay,  Negros  and  Mindano  Islands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  peoples  are 
of  the  smallest  stature  of  the  world,  being  about  the 
sizes  of  a  twelve  year  old  American  boy  or  girl. 
They  have  dark-brown  skin  and  eyes;  their  hair  is 
wooly  or  kinky  and  it  forms  a  thick  mat  on  their 
heads.  However,  they  are  attractive  in  appearance. 
Their  features  are  quite  regular  and  their  bodies 
are  often  beautifully  shaped.  This  race  is  still  very 
barbarous  and  wild;  few  have  been  truly  civilized 
and  they  roam  through  the  mountains,  hunting  and 


killing  deer,  monkeys,  birds,  and  wild  pigs.  The 
members  of  the  race  are  expert  hunters.  Their 
principal  food  is  wildroots  and  tubers,  which  they 
roast  in  ashes. 

A  similar  little  people,  who  must  belong  to  the 
same  race,  live  in  the  mountains  and  jungles  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  are  called  Semangs.  Some 
traces  of  their  existance  are  reported  from  other 
places  in  the  East  Indies.  Thus  at  one  time  these 
little  men  and  women  may  have  had  much  of  this 
island-world  to  themselves,  and  their  race  extended 
through  the  Philippines  across  Malaysia  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. 

Next,  I  shall  speak  of  the  Malayan  race  which  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  southeastern  Asia. 
From  the  mainland  they  spread  down  into  the  is¬ 
lands  and,  probably,  the  finding  of  these  little  Negri¬ 
tos  in  possession  drove  them  backward  and  so  de¬ 
stroyed  them  from  many  islands  where  they  now  do 
not  exist. 

The  Malayan  people  are  of  a  light-brown  skin, 
with  a  light  yellowish  undertone  on  some  parts  of 
the  skin,  with  straight,  black  hair,  and  dark  brown 
eyes.  They  are  a  very  muscular  and  active  people. 
There  are  many  tribes  of  this  race,  divided  by  dif¬ 
ferences  of  religion. 

Living  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  we  find  the 
wild  Malayan  tribes  who  have  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  civilized  changes  of  this  archipelago.  Many 
are  cannibals  and  savages;  and  others  are  head¬ 
hunters. 

The  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Luzon  are  moun¬ 
taineers  and  prefer  the  high,  cold  crests  and  valleys 
of  the  ranges.  They  have  made  great  terraces  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Hundreds  can  be  counted 
frequently  in  one  valley.  The  people  here  raise  to¬ 
bacco,  maize,  and  especially  camote,  or  sweet  po¬ 
tato,  which  is  their  principal  food.  These  tribes 
do  not  wander  as  much  as  other  wild  tribes;  they 
live  in  well-built  villages,  sometimes  containing  a 
hundred  or  more  houses. 

Another  peaceful  tribe  is  that  of  the  Mindanao 
who  live  in  much  the  same  wray  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned.  They  raise  maize,  mountain  rice,  and  also 
hemp  from  which  the  people  weave  blankets  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  curious  patterns  and  dyes.  Nearly  all  of 
this  tribe  is  pagan,  though  a  few  are  being  slowly 
converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and  some  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  coming  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  tribes,  there  came  to  these  islands  a  more  civi¬ 
lized  people.  They  form  politically  and  historically 
the  Filipino  people.  Near  the  Luzon  Island,  on  a 
few  small  islands,  these  civilized  tribes  live. 

Such  are  the  elements  which  form  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  Philippine  Islands,  —  the  wild  moun¬ 
tain  tribes  of  the  primitive  Malayans;  a  few  thousand 
Negritos;  a  later  immigration  of  Malayans  of  higher 
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cultivation,  and  last,  the  true  Malays,  the  fierce 
Mohammedan  sea-rovers. 

HORACE  MANN 
Joseph  Duran  ’37 

Horace  Mann,  educator  and  statesman,  was 
horn  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  May  4,  1796.  In 
his  early  life,  he  did  the  chores  around  the  house  for 
liis  family.  Later  he  entered  Brown  University  and 
was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  any  student 
could  receive.  He  then  assumed  his  studies  in  a 
school  of  law.  After  his  graduation  from  that  in¬ 
stitution,  he  was  called  back  to  Brown  University  to 
teach  Latin  and  Greek.  Horace  Mann  also  practiced 
law  in  Dedham  where  he  resided  for  a  short  time. 
After  settling  there,  he  became  greatly  interested  in 
public  affairs. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Massachusetts  and  was  able  to  pass  several  laws 
in  the  state.  While  he  was  in  office,  education  slowly 
crept  into  the  history  of  United  States.  Upon  learn¬ 
ing  this,  Mann  resigned  his  position  and  became 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position  on  the  Board.  While  a  member  of 
this  Board,  Mann  with  his  fellow  workers  laid  a 
very  firm  foundation  for  public  education. 

In  May,  Horace  Mann  went  to  Europe  to  study 
educational  methods  on  which  was  based  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Public  Education  in  America.  He  then 
resigned  his  position,  after  his  work  was  completed, 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Party  and  strongly  opposed  slavery. 

In  1853,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College,  the  institution  he  founded.  After  a  grand 
glorious  career  at  the  college,  he  died  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  August  2,  1859,  the  close  of  a  hard 
and  laborious  life. 

DEFENDERS  OF  THE  LAW 
Florence  Welch  ’38 

What  is  a  policeman?  If  a  group  were  asked 
that  question,  I  feel  certain  that  almost  all  would 
answer,  “Someone  who  does  traffic  duty  or  walks 
along  the  street,  stopping  here  and  there  for  refresh¬ 
ments  or  to  talk,”  and  that  would  end  it.  How  many 
of  us  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  officer’s  real  duty; 
how  dangerous  it  is  at  times?  One  who  had  some¬ 
one  dear  to  him  serving,  the  public  would  have  an 
entirely  different  idea. 

Reading  a  newspaper  the  other  night,  I  saw  an 
article  discussing  what  the  work  of  a  certain  officer 
should  be.  He,  at  present,  was  taking  much  time  to 
lecture  at  school  in  regard  to  traffic  safety.  The 
final  discussion  was  that  his  duty  was  to  prevent, 
as  well  as  to  protect,  the  public  from  any  danger  that 
might  befall  it. 

The  following  incident  proves  that  their  work  is 
more  difficult  than  that  of  most  other  people.  There 
was  a  young,  intelligent  detective  cnce  assigned  to 
go  south  and  bring  back  a  fugitive  criminal.  After 


a  long  search,  he  found  his  victim,  unfortunately  as 
snow  began  to  fall.  A  holiday  was  declared  because 
of  this.  The  sleuth  was  not  allowed  to  place  his 
prisoner  in  jail.  He  kept  guard  over  him  alone.  At 
night,  the  criminal  attempted  an  escape.  The  detec¬ 
tive,  though  badly  wounded,  held  his  prisoner  until 
aid  came.  One  would  say  he  was  rewarded  for  this, 
but  the  truth  is  it  was  merely  his  duty. 

Policemen  must  be  strong  and  brave,  those  are 
their  characteristics.  Their  work  is  assigned  as 
reported  on  daily  sheets:  investigating  automobile 
accidents,  alarms  of  prison  breaks,  holdups,  missing 
persons,  and  miscellaneous  police  information;  such 
as,  lost  articles,  reporting  suspicious  persons,  send¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  men  wanted,  and  runaway  child¬ 
ren.  That  is  a  list  of  their  chief  duties  but  there  are 
also  many  other  things  they  must  do. 

The  most  dangerous  work  is  done  at  night  when 
they  patrol  the  streets  and  crush  riots.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  task  for  someone  to  try  to  convince  me 
that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  act  as  guardian  of 
the  public.  I  think  policemen  deserve  much  credit, 
as  the  defenders  of  the  law,  who  help  to  make  our 
land  a  place  for  peace  and  happiness. 

OUR  PROBLEMS  AND  LINCOLN’S 
Charles  Carroll  ’38 

We  dwell  in  times  of  great  perplexity  and  are 
beset  by  far  reaching  problems  of  social,  industrial, 
and  political  importance.  Great  statesmen,  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  times,  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history  to  ask,  “What  did  other  leaders  do  and 
how  did  they  act  in  times  of  stress?” 

So  today,  we  shall  not  err,  if,  in  our  time,  we 
consult  the  genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  shall 
not  falter  nor  swerve  from  the  right  path  if  we  look 
into  the  leadership  and  genius  of  that  great  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  important  thing  today  is  what  Lincoln 
would  say  of  us  and  how  he  would  act  in  this  hour. 
Could  he  note  the  drift  and  tendency  in  American  life 
and  American  politics?  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
weighing  each  matter  with  sound  deliberation,  and 
dear  common  sense,  he  would  be  slow  to  make  a 
decision;  but  the  problem  once  solved  would  be 
solved  correctly. 

Though  he  was  a  great  party  leader,  he  was  a 
typical  and  patriotic  American,  in  whom  even  his 
enemies  might  have  found  something  to  respect  and 
admire.  But  it  could  not  be  so;  he  dared  to  think 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak.  He  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  party  and  his  time,  and  men  are  slow 
to  forgive  what  they  do  not  understand.  One  thinks 
that  the  world  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
might  have  dealt  more  gently  with  such  a  man.  He 
was  himself  so  gentle,  so  upright  in  nature,  and  so 
broad  of  mind,  so  sunny  and  so  tolerant  in  temper., 
so  simple  and  so  unaffected.  A  rude  exterior  cover¬ 
ing  an  undaunted  spirit,  proving  by  his  every  act 
and  mood  that  “The  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  the 
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daring  are  the  loving!” 

Today  we  are  blest  with  another  great  leader — 
and  who  will  doubt  the  semblance  of  his  sterling 
qualities  to  those  of  our  great  Lincoln? 

PEACE  VS.  WAR 
Dorothy  Greenleaf  ’38 

One  great  problem  which  confronts  the  young 
people  of  the  world  today  is  the  subject  of  war  and 
peace.  In  practically  every  country  in  Europe, 
stronger  armies  are  being  organized  and  more  cruel 
methods  of  warfare  are  being  invented. 

In  Germany,  Adolph  Hitler  is  organizing  more 
and  more  troops  and  once  again  the  Rhineland  is 
being  patrolled,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  While  Hitler  is  doing  all  this  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Mussolini  in  Italy  is  doing  practically  the 
same  thing,  teaching  modern  methods  of  warfare  to 
even  young  children.  In  Russia,  Stalin,  the  dictator, 
follows  the  example  of  the  others.  Japan’s  emperor 
is  reviewing  troops  which  are  being  taught  every 
kind  of  maneuver  for  war.  And  Japan  has  just 
formed  an  alliance  with  Germany  which  will  make 
a  future  war  even  more  fierce.  Even  in  France, 
riots  are  being  subdued  by  policemen.  In  Spain, 
war  has  already  come,  and  every  day  we  read  about 
cities  being  bombed  and  thousands  of  people  being 
killed.  Europe  rearms.  What  do  the  American  do? 

About  a  month  ago,  there  was  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Americans,  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America.  There,  the  leaders  of  each  country  in  the 
Americas  pledged  themselves  to  peace.  After  de¬ 
livering  a  speech,  President  Roosevelt  declared  that 
he  hated  war  because  he  had  seen  all  the  horrors 
that  war  can  produce — homeless  people  and  father¬ 
less  children. 

At  present,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  another  war  in  Europe.  All  evidences  are  put 
forth  that  it  won’t  be  so  very  many  years  away. 
By  that  time,  it  will  be  the  young  people  of  today 
who  will  have  to  do  the  fighting. 

These  future  wars  will  be  even  more  horrible 
than  the  last  one  because  of  the  newer  methods  of 
fighting.  Gas,  which  can  kill  a  whole  town  at  a  time, 
has  been  invented,  and  armored  cars,  which  can  go 
much  more  quickly  than  the  old  ones,  have  been 
produced.  With  these  things,  what  chance  does  any 
peaceful  people  have?  It  is  up  to  us  who  will  have 
to  take  the  consequences  to  decide  what  we  shall  do 
— participate  in  war  or  enjoy  peace. 

FRIENDSHIP 
Marjorie  E.  Wray  '38 

Friendship  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts.  It  is 
bought  by  true  companionship  and  love,  not  by 
gold  or  silver.  People  who  have  no  friends  are  not 
happy.  They  may  mean  to  be  when  one  is  near  but 
when  they  are  alone,  sick,  or  tired,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  longing  for  a  friend.  Perhaps,  only  around  a 
corner,  there  is  someone  waiting  to  be  a  friend  to 


you.  You  must  go  half-way  for  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  friendship. 

Friendship  is  a  gift  but  it  is  also  an  acquire¬ 
ment.  We  may  liken  it  unto  the  rope  which  binds  a 
mountain  climber  to  safety.  Only  a  coward  would 
cut  this  rope.  From  the  poets  of  long  ago  came 
down  to  our  day  the  praises  of  friendship. 

Friendship,  and  even  fragments  of  it,  are  preci¬ 
ous  and  are  to  be  treasured.  To  be  a  good  friend, 
you  must  be  loyal,  faithful,  and  only  believe  in  the 
good  told  of  a  friend. 

I  hold,  and  shall  always  hold,  that  friendship, 
even  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  love  or  pity,  is  the 
richest  blessing  of  man.  To  be  a  good  friend  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  difficult  tasks  we  undertake. 
Can  you  be  a  good  friend? 

TOURING  ANCIENT  EGYPT 
Ralph  Gear  ’37 

In  our  imagination,  we  will  take  a  trip  through 
Egypt  and  visit  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx,  which 
are  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  They  were 
built  as  tombs  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  over  five 
thousand  years  ago.  There  are  about  sixty  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  great  pyramid  which  we  are  about 
to  visit  was  built  by  King  Cheops. 

We  are  now  crossing  a  lar^e  iron  bridge,  which 
is  built  over  the  great  Nile  River.  It  is  guarded  by 
two  large  bronze  lions.  The  trees  form  an  arch 
over  our  heads.  This  arbor  stretches  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  discern.  Now  we  can  see  very  faintly  the 
pyramids  through  the  trees.  They  seem  very  small 
in  the  distance  but,  as  we  approach  them,  they  ap¬ 
pear  enormous  against  the  blue  sky. 

The  largest  pyramid  was  once  four  hundred  and 
eiglity-two  feet  high  but,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  but 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of  the  rocks  were 
carried  to  the  city  of  Cairo  to  erect  the  large  build¬ 
ings. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  covers  thirteen 
acres  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  large  palace  could  easily 
be  built.  This  pyramid  was  bqjlt  by  forced  labor 
and  it  took  one  hundred  thousand  men  twenty  years 
to  build  it.  It  also  took  ten  yeark  to  make  the  road 
to  transport  the  stones. 

We  are  now  ready  to  be  assisted  up  the  pyramid 
by  three  Arab  guides.  They  pearly  pull  our  arms 
out  of  the  sockets.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  stairs  to  be  climbed. 

After  we  have  finished  clijphing  the  stairs,  we 
are  very  tired  and  are  rather  glad  to  hire  camels 
to  take  us  to  the  Sphinx.  How  old  or  for  what  rea¬ 
son  this  Sphinx  was  built  is  not  known.  It  has  the 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  man  and  is  as  high 
as  a  five  story  house.  The  body  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  and  the  legs  are  fifty  feet  long.  The 
ears  are  four  feet  in  length.  If  the  mouth  wrere  open, 
a  camel  could  fit  in  it.  It  has  a  much  battered  face 
caused  by  the  endurance  of  spnd  storms  for  over 
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five  thousand  years. 

In  the  rocks  which  had  been  dug  out,  we  see 
many  mummies  and  jewelry  which  was  left  by  the 
people.  We  also  see  the  obelisks  which  are  made 
out  of  one  solid  piece  of  rock.  They  must  have  been 
built  before  Joseph  came  to  Egypt. 

Last  we  visit  the  museum  and  see  the  mummies 
of  many  kings  and  queens  of  ancient  times.  They 
were  embalmed  so  that  they  have  not  turned  to  dust 
after  all  these  years.  There  are  the  mummies  of 
many  princesses  and  among  these  is  perhaps  the 
mummy  of  the  princess  who  found  Moses.  We  also 
see  the  jewelry  and  it  shows  that  the  people  of 
Egypt  were  not  very  much  unlike  ourselves  in  this 
respect. 

YOUTH  AM)  TODAY 

George  West  ’37 

What  is  youth?  Youth  is  defined  as  being  that 
part  of  life  which  succeeds  childhood.  Therefore,  at 
this  stage  of  the  journey,  we  should  have  new  and 
fresh  ideas,  which,  when  properly  executed,  will 
carry  us  forward  up  the  ladder  of  life.  Youth  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  unpredictable  portion  of  the  human 
family,  and  as  such,  care  should  be  taken  to  set  this 
generation  of  turmcil  and  opportunity  out  on  the 
right  path  so  that  it  may  achieve  a  strong  and  ever¬ 
lasting  foundation.  The  security  of  ycuth  depends 
on  moral  foundation.  We  should  place  moral  and 
religious  matters  at  the  center  of  our  lives,  and  we 
should  achieve  a  wholesome  and  an  enthusiastic 
outlock  upon  life. 

For  creative  living,  we  should  express  what  we 
want  to  do  and  say.  We  must  keep  the  thought  of 
progress  ever  before  us.  We  should  be  crusaders 
who  are  willing  to  carry  this  world  forward  and 
prepare  for  a  great  campaign  which  is  ahead  of  us. 
In  looking  into  the  future,  we  should  have  this  ques¬ 
tion  (which  is  the  shortest  poem  in  the  English 
language?)  uppermost  in  our  minds  —  “I,  Why?” 
Problems  of  this  generation  need  our  thought  and 
care,  and,  as  the  youth  of  our  country,  we  should 
be  willing  to  boost  this  campaign  for  a  better  coun¬ 
try  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Many  things  will  weigh  us  down  as  we  strive 
for  progress  through  the  years.  In  our  generation, 
the  pressure  of  military  machines  will,  perhaps,  be 
one  of  the  greatest.  War  is  ghastly,  and  to  overcome 
the  horror  of  nation  fighting  nation,  we  must  strive 
for  love  and  friendship.  Friendship  between  all 
nations,  and  among  all  nations  of  our  world,  can  be 
had  only  by  our  enthusiastic  and  everlasting  coop¬ 
eration.  You  may  say  that  we  need  capable  and 
strong  leaders  to  bring  about  a  better  world,  but 
what  good  are  leaders  without  the  complete  support 
of  everyone?  The  owner  of  a  munitions  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  said,  while  discussing  his  occupation 
during  the  last  war,  “The  prefits  of  the  munitions 
in  the  last  war  were  beautiful,  but  the  risk  was  too 


great.”  What  risk?  The  risk  that  the  war  might 
be  brought  to  an  end  too  soon.  You  see  now  why 
cooperation  and  unity  are  necessary  to  help  the 
youth  of  today  progress. 

Man  has  acquired  the  ability  to  think;  but  what 
good  will  this  ability  be  unless  it  is  put  to  some 
good  advantage?  Man  can  communicate;  but  of 
what  use  is  this  to  him  unless,  in  communicating, 
he  remembers  that  a  friendly  attitude  will  take  him 
farther  on  the  path  to  success  than  he  could  go  oth¬ 
erwise?  Man  has  the  ability  to  cooperate;  but  how 
can  he,  by  hoping,  bring  about  a  firmer  friendship  if 
he  does  not  hope  for  better  things?  Man  can  built 
according  to  visions  and  dreams;  but  he  must  have 
good  visions  and  even  better  dreams. 

Youth’s  job  today-  is  to  invest  these  abilities  so 
as  to  build  a  world  worthy  of  the  high  vocation 
which  it  is  man’s  destiny  to  fulfill.  It  is  our  job  to 
think,  and  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
to  those  following.  We  are  part  of  a  world  wherein 
everyone  is  guilty.  We  can  advance  our  destiny. 
We  can  all  try  to  be  better  than  the  other  person, 
but  we  cannot  be  one  hundred  percent  perfect,  be¬ 
cause  a  one  hundred  percent  person  is  a  dead  per¬ 
son.  Youth  has  many  duties  to  perform  for  its  gen¬ 
eration,  but,  today,  youth’s  greatest  job  is  to  build 
a  new  world,  because  youth  has  abilities  that  no 
other  living  creature  has. 
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STUDENTS!  ATTENTION! 

Three  new  books  have  been  added  to  your  Har¬ 
low  Library.  First,  “Singing  Sands,”  by  Grace  Moon, 
which  tells  the  story  of  Piki,  the  Indian  girl,  who, 
after  being  away  at  school  for  five  years,  returns  to 
her  Indian  village  on  the  mesa,  only  to  find  every¬ 
thing  changed. 

What  were  the  white  men  doing  to  her  people? 
Why  had  her  father  disappeared?  There  was  much 
for  Piki  to  discover.  With  the  Indian  boy  Chobah, 
she  solved  the  mystery,  and  in  the  end  found  a  hap¬ 
piness  for  herself  that  brought  new  dreams. 

This  book  is  a  Junior  Literary  Guild  selection. 

A  book  entitled,  “Good  Medicine,  Memories  of 
the  Real  West,”  by  Charles  M.  Russell,  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  lovers  of  good  reading.  The  introduction  to 
this  book,  written  by  Will  Rogers,  pays  warm  tribute 
to  the  author. 

“Good  Medicine”  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
illustrated  letters,  written  by  an  oldtime  cow  wrang¬ 
ler.  These  letters  are  written  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  Old  West  and  are  filled  with  the 
humor  and  philosophy  of  the  author.  They  portray 
Vividly  “the  color  and  movement  of  the  vanished 
West.” 

A  true  picture  of  the  author  is  gained  through 
the  words  of  his  wife,  Nancy  C.  Russell.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  biographical  note 
written  by  her. 

“r'horlie  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missiouri,  on  the 
nineteenth  ef  March,  1864.  As  a  small  boy  he  loved 
t.o  hear  abeut  the  pioneer  life  that  had  broken 
through  and  was  supplanting  the  frontier  with  man- 
made  civilization.  The  levees  of  his  home  town  had 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  him  and  he  planned 
to  run  away  and  turn  Indian  fighter.  School  had  n< 
charm  for  him.  He  “played  hookey”  and  the  hours 
he  should  have  been  in  school,  he  spent  at  the  rivei 
front.  ~  ~  • 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  West, 
he  was  sent  to  a  military  school  at  Burlington.  New 
Jersey.  He  would  draw  Indians,  horses,  or  animals 
for  any  boy  who  would  do  his  arithmetic  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  teachers  gave  him  up  because  he  could 
not  be  made  to  study.  When  the  military  school 
failed  to  hold  him,  he  returned  home.” 


It  was  then  that  his  father  decided  to  take  him 
West,  and  he  reached  the  land  of  his  dreams  at  last. 

The  third  book,  “Graphic  Arts”,  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  art  students.  This  book  was  compiled  by 
thirty-seven  authorities.”  It  embraces  an  enormous 
field — all  that  more  than  ten  centuries  of  man’s 
work  has  developed  in  the  art  of  pen,  pencil,  brush, 
and  press. 

The  leaders  in  each  phase  of  this  vast,  produc¬ 
tive,  and  artistic  endeavor  set  forth  in  this  engross¬ 
ing  volume  the  story  of  its  development  and  the  best 
methods  of  its  present  practice.  Here  is  no  casual 
comment  or  unsubstantial  criticism,  but  accurate 
and  authentic  information  from  recognized  authori¬ 
ties  cn  each  of  the  thirty-four  branches  of  graphic 
art  here  covered. 

Helen  Narkiewich  ’37 


Have  you  read  “Pride  and  Prejudice”  and  “Jane 
Eyre”?  There  has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  these 
two  old  favorites  lately  because  of  the  success  of 
their  recent  stage  production.  In  the  latter,  the  in¬ 
imitable  Katharine  Hepburn  took  the  leading  femi¬ 
nine  role  of  Jane. 

“Pride  and  Prejudice”,  written  by  Jane  Austin, 
deals  with  the  romance  of  the  young  women  of  one 
family  and  their  inimate  friends.  The  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Bennet,  a  foolish  and  complaining  wife, 
gloating  from  the  heights  of  society,  and  Mr.  Bennet, 
the  loveable  and  peace-loving  father  of  Elizabeth,  the 
heroine,  are  surprisingly  well  drawn,  considering  the 
youth  of  the  author.  Miss  Austin’s  novels  are  noted 
for  their  originality,  naturalness,  and  fidelity  of  de¬ 
lineation,  a  possession  with  which  not  many  authors 
are  gifted.  “Emma”  and  “Sense  and  Sensability” 
written  by  her  show  this. 

“Jane  Eyre”,  a  novel  written  by  Charlotte  Bron¬ 
te,  tells  the  story  of  an  unfortunate  heroine,  the 
indignities  she  suffered  as  a  governess,  and  her 
strange  wooing  by  Mr.  Rochester,  an  impetuous  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  mysterious  past.  This  novel  has  an 
extraordinary  hold  upon  readers  because  of  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  a  heroine  without  physical  charm,  a  mutilat¬ 
ed  hero,  and  stormy  passions. 

These  books  are  available  at  the  Harlow  Library, 

Eleanor  Woods  ’37. 
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Biographical  References 

Since  everyone  in  the  school  lias  frequent  need 
to  look  up  biographical  references,  it  would  be  wise 
to  beccme  acquainted  with,  the  books  that  are  most 
helpful  in  this  work.  There  are  in  the  Harlow  Li¬ 
brary  four  books  that  are  particularly  rich  in  such 
information. 

It  has  always  been  rather  difficult  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  about  living  athors,  but  now  there  is  a  book 
entitled  “Living  Authors”  which  contains  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  life  (and  very  often  a 
picture)  of  every  important  living  author  of  all 
countries.  It  is  edited  by  a  person  who  prefers  to 
be  known  by  the  pseudonym  Dilly  Tante. 

A  companion  volume,  “Authors,  Today  and  Yes¬ 
terday”,  contains  many  interesting  biographies  of 
authors  not  living  at  the  present  time  as  well  as  of 
seme  present-day  writers.  This  supplements  the 
material  in  “Living  Authors”. 

Third  in  our  group  is  a  book  entitled  “The  Jun¬ 
ior  Book  of  Authors”,  which  is  made  up  of  biog¬ 
raphies  of  authors  of  bocks  for  young  people.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  not  directly  intended  for  Senior  High 
School  students,  they  will  find  it  helpful  as  many 
of  the  authors  included  there  have  also  written  books 
for  older  boys  and  girls. 

The  last  volume  in  this  group  has  only  recently 
been  published.  It  is  entitled  “British  Authors  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century”  and  as  the  title  tells  us 
contains  interesting  accounts  of  the  lives  of  British 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

These  books  will  be  found  in  the  reference  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Harlow  Library. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography 

The  Harlow  Library  has  just  received  Volume 
XX  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  mark¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  The  first 
volume  of  this  set  appeared  in  1928  and  since  that 
time  one  op  two  volumes  have  been  published  each 
year.  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  is  one 
of  the  important  literary  works  of  the  present  time 
and  one  with  which  every  pupil  should  b©  familiar. 


A  patron  came  into  the  Children’s  Room  and 
asked  for  “David  Copperfield”.  The  attendant 
brought  the  book,  and  the  patron,  seeing  that  the 
author  was  Dickens,  remarked,  “No,  I  don’t  want  this 
one.  I  want  the  one  by  ‘Oliver  Twist’  ”. 

A  patron  in  the  Adult  Department,  after  having 
seen  the  moving  picture,  asked  for  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.”  When  the  attendant  told  the  patron  that 
the  book  was  out,  the  patron  thought  a  moment,  then 
asked  if  the  author  had  ever  written  anything  else. 

— From  an  Ohio  library. 


A  kind  old  gentleman  seeing  a  small  boy  who 
was  carrying  a  lot  of  newspapers  under  his  arm, 
said: 

#  l 


“Don’t  all  those  papers  make  you  tired,  my  boy”? 
“Naw,  il  don’t  read  ’em”,  replied  the  lad. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


RABBLED  TITLES 


Gcod  Lord  and  Cabbage 
Cold  Hands 

Who’s  Your  Schoolmaster 
Little  Lord  Phantom 
A  Drip  Under  the  Ice  Pan 
Daniel  in  the  Furnace 
Forty  Ways  to  Amuse 


God  and  the  Grcceryman 
Hans  Frost 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Ardift  on  an  Ice  Pan 
Dante’s  Inferno 

a  Dog 

Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh 


BOOKS 

Helen  Nark'ewick  ’37 
There’s  a  wonderful  land  of  make-believe 
Where  elves  and  fairies  dwell, 

Where  kings  and  queens  and  maidens  fair 
Cast  their  magic  spell. 

Robin  Hood  you’ll  find  there,  too, 

With  all  his  merry  band, 

Romance  and  adventure  wait  for  you, 
Here  in  this  magical  land. 

The  bravest  knights  of  the  Table  Round 
Thrill  you  with  deeds  so  bold, 

All  these,  and  many  more  you’ll  find 
In  the  books  that  your  libraries  hold. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN 

Jean  Akeson  ’39 

I  asked  the  blind  man  on  the  corner 
Why  he  was  not  an  habitual  mourner, 

And  what  could  possibly  make  him  so  happy? 

His  answer,  I’m  sure,  was  quite  satisfactory: 

“I  can  feel  His  presence,  I  know  He  is  near; 

And  while  He  is  with  me,  what'  should  I  fear? 
This  keeps  me  glad  just  to  know  that  He  cares 
For  a  poor,  blind  beggar  selling  his  wares.” 

I  turned  away  quickly  a.nd  walked  down  the  street, 
Hoping  that  some  of  my  friends  I  might  meet; 

For  I  wanted  to  tell  what  was  told  to  me 

By  the  poor,  blind  beggar  who  cculd  really  see. 


THE  HELMSMAN 

Richard  Kilbride  ’38 

The  sky  is  black,  and  the  sails  hang  slack, 
And  the  dark  sea  waits  below. 

We  take  in  sail  before  the  gale 
Overtakes  us  with  sleet  and  snow. 

The  ship  heels  around  with  a  groaning  sound. 
As  the  timbers  shriek  and  squeal. 

It’s  a  constant  fight  on  a  winter’s  night 
When  you  take  your  turn  at.  the  wheel. 

The  storm  hits  now,  and  the  tall  masts  bow 
As  they  bend  before  the  blast. 

The  wheel  has  a  flick  like  a  horse’s  kick, 

But  the'  topmen  reef  the  last. 

The  watch  goes  below  to  escape  the  snow, 
But  up  on  the  deck  you  feel 

The  icy  bite  of  the  wind  tonight 

When  you  take  your  turn  at  the  wheel. 


THE  GYPSY 

Marjorie  Harris  ’38 
The  Gypsy  seems  so  free  from  care 
In  her  tent  among  the  pines, 

Where  hardships  and  suffering  she  bears 
With  no  complaint,  we  find. 

She  greets  you  with  a  cheerful  smile 
And  shows  her  wares  so  gay, 

Bright  colored  baskets  all  in  a  pile 
To  be  sold  by  her  every  day. 


As  she  looks  into  your  face 
To  tell  your  fortune  true, 

You  cross  her  palm  with  silver 
And  make  a  wish  or  two. 

Such  is  the  life  of  the  gypsy, 
Colorful,  peaceful,  and  gay, 
Always  happy  and  busy 

Throughout  the  livelong  day. 


ALAS!  ALAS!  I  TOO  —  AM  DEAD 

Evelyn  M.  Given  '37 
Open  wide  the  window,  dear, 

Let  me  breathe  the  wintry  air 
And  see  the  trees  in  snow  and  clear 
Before  I  go  to  Him  in  prayer. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  smell  the  pine, 

The  balsam,  fir  and  hemlock,  too; 

And  I  see  far  away  in  line 

The  Great  Beyond,  so  deep  and  blue 

I  won’t  be  long  in  sinking  fast; 

His  presence  is  so  close  to  mine, 

I  am  happy  to  think  at  last 
That  I  no  longer  need  to  whine. 

I’ve  been  a  sorrowful,  old  bore 
A  hindrance  in  every  respect; 

I'm  repentful  to  the  very  core 
But  even  He  will  not  neglect. 

You’ve  been  so  kind  to  me,  all 
Have  sacrificed  to  give  me  love, 

And  now,  I  soon  shall,  have  a  pall 
As  a  reward,  given  by  a  dove. 

I  feel  His  touch  upon  my  soul. 

I  cannot  fear  for  Him  to  take 
My  body,  as  it  is  a  toll 

My  spirit  cannot,  will  not  break. 

’Tis  cold,  and  dark  — \I  cannot  see  > — 
What  is  it?  So  alarmingly,  a  dread. 

It  is  too  late  to  make  my  plea. 

Alas!  Alas!  I  too  —  am  dead. 
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EAGLE 

Emma  Annessi  ’37 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands, 
'Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ringed  with  azure  world  he  stands; 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  flows, 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunder  bolt  he  falls. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Marjorie  E.  Smyth  ’37 

'It  was  a  very  little  flower 
I  found  that  gay  spring  day; 

Its  sunny  smile  shone  forth  from 
The  spot  where  amid  dead  leaves  it  lay. 

But  that  spot  was  seldom  visited, 

And  the  path  so  seldom  trod 

That  the  little  flower  grew  happily 
In  its  rich  and  dark  brown  sod. 

I  stooped  to  see  more  clearly 
The  pale  pink  flower,  I  knew 

And  there,  beneath  brown  leaves  I  found 
A  cluster  which  more  secluded  grew. 

To  me  they  were  known  as  May  Flowers; 

I  could  tell  so  with  a  glance. 

Trailing  Arbutus,  by  some  they’re  called  — 
The  flowers  which  springs  enhance. 


A  MIDWINTER  NIGHT’S  DREAM 

Dorothy  E.  Folsom,  ’38 
One  night  I  studied  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
’Till  I  could  hardly  see; 

How  could  the  works  of  this  great  man 
Affect  my  life  and  me? 

That  night  when  on  my  downy  couch 
My  weary  head  I  laid, 

A  most  fantastic  dream  I  had; 

From  Shakespeare’s  plays  ’twas  made. 

It  seemed  that  brave  Orlando’s  son, 
Because  he  loved  her  so, 

Rescued  Julius  Caesar’s  wife,  and 
Killed  the  bad  Othello. 

Then  gay  Titania  went  forth 
With -all  her  fairy  train, 

To  see  that  shy  young  Oliver 
.  Was  sheltered  from  the  rain. 

And  then  Macbeth’s  dead  ghost  rose 
Up  from  the  grave  so  calm; 

He  went  to  walk  with  Portia’s  ghost; 

He  -really-  meant  no  harm. 


At  last  from  muddled  dreams  I  woke. 

What  put  them  in  my  head? 

’Twas  that  piece  of  pie  I  ate, 

Before  I  went  to  bed. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  FRIEND 

Joan  Fowle  ’39 

What  is  dearer  than  a  friend, 

Loyal,  kind,  and  true; 

A  friend,  whose  cheery  smile  can  send 
All  cares  away  from  you; 

One  who’ll  stay  through  thick  and  thin 
Closely  at  your  side; 

A  friend,  who’ll  answer  with  a  grin 
Your  call  from  far  and  wide; 

One  who’ll  share  in  every  dream 
With  all  his  heart  and  soul; 

A  friend,  who’ll  plan,  and,  hope,  and  scheme 
To  help  you  reach  your  goal; 

One  on  whom  you  may  depend 
In  any  hour  of  need; 

A  friend,  who’ll  all  your  troubles  mend, 
And  help  you  to  succeed? 

Who  could  long  for  more  than  this, 

A  friendship  to  uphold; 

A  love,  a  glory  loath  to  miss, 

Treasured  more  than  gold? 


CLOUDS 

Leslie  McKittrick  ’37 
Looking  out  into  that  spacious  sky, 

I  counted  the  clouds  as  they  drifted  by, 

Wondering  which  were  good  and  which  were  bad 
Puzzled  over  which  were  happy  and  which  were  sad. 
There  are  clouds  that  bring  sadness  and  gloom, 
Big  black  clouds  that  come  too  soon. 

There  are  clouds  that  bring  joy  and  delight, 

Light  rolling  clouds  that  hurry  on  their  flight. 
Now  I  look  into  that  spacious  sky, 

Watching  the  bright  and  gloomy  clouds  go  by. 
Always  wishing  the  bright  clouds  to  stay, 

But,  no,  they  continue  on  their  way. 


OUR  LAMENT 

Earl  Anderson  ’37 

We’ve  waxed  our  skis  ten  times  already, 
Bought  new  boots  and  bindings. 

Our  skates  are  sharp  and  ready  to  go. 

But  the  weatherman  begrudges  ice  and  snow. 

Santa  brought  winter  equipment  galore, 

But  it  stands  gathering  dust,  unused. 

Hope  and  prayer  are  all  in  vain, 

And  we  still  have  the  heat  and  the  rain. 
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Lydia  White  ’38 
Watch  out  for  the  lien! 

He’s  escaped  from  his  cage, 

And  the  weatherman  says  — 

He’s  in  a  great  rage. 

He’ll  come  roaring  and  storming, 
’Tis  a  fearful  sight, 

And  if  you  listen  you  will  hear  him 
On  a  wild  and  windy  night. 

But  soon  he  will  be  tired,  and. 
Wishing  for  some  sleep, 

Will  then  retreat  as  meekly 
As  a  quiet,  gentle  sheep. 

So  when  you  hear  this  lion, 

Don’t  let  him  frighten  you; 

He  really  is  quite  harmless, 

When  his  angry  days  are  through. 


WINTER  BEAUTY 

Betty  Crovo  ’37 

Since  end  of  fall  in  woodland  wild, 

The  trees  their  shapeless  forms  had  flung, 
Without  tho  verdant  robes  so  mild, 

In  which,  ere  autumn,  the  birds  had  sung. 

Now,  mighty  winter,  in  white  gown  dressed, 
Came  whistling  down  from  northern  lair. 

He  saw  the  trees  with  heads  down-pressed. 
As  if  they  prayed  to  be  more  fair. 

With  skillful  hand  he  began  to  paint 
The  barren  trees  with  a  frosty  brush. 

Now,  like  pious,  white-robed  saints 

They  stand  as  sentinels  in  a  land  all-hushed. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  PAPER-BOY 

Charles  Bemis  ’38 

What’s  that  clamor,  the  milkman’s  song? 

No,  it’s  only  the  alarm  clock  gong; 

Five-thirty  again,  another  day, 

The  paperboy  is  on  his  way. 

Snow,  sleet,  hail,  and  pelting  rain 
Beat  upon  the  window  pane, 

Water  runs  down  his  dirty  neck, 

And  the  people  complain,  when  the  paper  gets  wet. 

He  trudges  home,  soaked  clear  through, 

Then  changes  his  clothes  and  starts  anew, 

He  gulps  down  his  breakfast  of  oatmeal  greul, 
And  reluctantly  saunters  off  to  school. 


SHOES 

Ruth  Blaisdell  ’39 

We  see  in  the  windows  a  great  display 
Of  shoes,  all  sizes  on  sale  today; 

While  some  are  colored  brown,  some  blue. 
Different  styles  are  shown  there,  too. 

There  are  shoes  for  ladies  with  dainty  feet, 
Shoes  for  children  so  very  neat, 

With  strings  and  bows  so  easy  to  tie; 

No  wonder  you  stop  to  look,  and  buy. 

Would  not  the  old  time  high  laced  boots, 

Look  funny  beside  those  of  our  youths, 

With  slippers  and  sandals  in  colors  so  gay? 

I  wonder  what  grandma  would  think  of  today? 


EASTER  DAY 

Frances  Merrill  ’37 
If  you  see  the  pretty  laces, 
Wreathing,  happy,  shiny  faces, 

And  if  you  see  the  people  gay, 

You  will  know  it’s  “Easter  Day.” 

Do  you  hear  the  church's  organ 
And  do  you  hear  the  preacher  talkin’? 
If  you  do,  then  people  say 
That  this  is  cheery  “Easter  Day.” 


DON’T  GIVE  UP  HOPE 
Josephine  Forester  ’37 

Never  give  up  hope  when  everything  is  against  you. 
When  all  the  world  seems  wrong  and  cold, 

When  your  best  friends  have  proved  untrue, 

When  there  are  many  sorrows  left  to  unfold, 

Don’t  give  up  hope. 

Somewhere  and  sometime  there  will  be  a  light, 

A  light  in  the  dark  clouded  sky  to  show  the  way 
To  many  a  better  and  brighter  day  of  delight. 

So,  keep  up  your  courage  and  try  to  be  gay, 

And  don’t  give  up  hope. 


CHEMISTRY 

Florence  G.  Wendell  ’37 
It  seems  to  me,  I  shall  never  see 
A  class  as  hard  as  Chemistry; 

With  atoms  here,  and  molecules  there, 

Which  always  have  to  abide  in  the  air. 

That  is  why  we  sit  and  pout, 

Trying  to  figure  the  valences  out. 

Percents  and  weights  and  liters  we  find, 

Which  also  dazzle  the  poor  old  mind. 

The  chemical  change  in  a  substance  is  made. 
That  turns  deep  crimson  to  brightest  jade. 

How  many  times  we  cancel  the  x’s 
To  see  the  formula  which  always  perplexes. 
Our  weary  brains  are  cleared  in  a  second 
When  we  have  learned  our  Chemistry  lesson. 
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On  December  18,  1936,  Mr.  John  E.  Hines  pre¬ 
sented  his  own  dramatization  of  Charles  Dickens’s 
Christmas  Carol.  Mr.  Hines  has  been  here  on  several 
occassions  and  therefore  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  us. 
He  proved  to  be  very  interesting,  humorous,  and 
displayed  the  true  story  of  Christmas,  as  written 
by  Charles  Dickens. 


On  December  23,  1936  a  group  of  girls  from  the 
music  department  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elea¬ 
nor  James  sang  Christmas  carols  in  front  of  the 
High  School  Office.  The  singing  of  these  beautiful 
Christmas  carols  certainly  created  a  Christmas  spirit 
and  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 


On  Tuesday,  January  19,  1937,  Mr.  George  Hoss- 
field  from  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  gave 
a  demonstration  in  typewriting.  Mr.  Hossfield  is  the 
present  world’s  champion  typist  with  a  world  record 
of  135  words  per  minute  for  a  one  hour  trial.  He 
told  us  the  history  of  typing  contests  and  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  good  typing.  He  explained  the  fundamentals 
of  good  typing: 

1.  Posture.  2.  Concentration.  3.  Rhythm. 
4.  Observance.  5.  No  unnecessary  motion.  6. 
Accuracy. 


On  Friday,  January  29th,  the  first  preliminary 
prize  speaking  contest  was  held.  From  among  forty 
contestants  the  following  were  selected  for  the 
second  trial  to  be  held  on  February  12: 


George  McLaughlin 
Betty  Cavicchi 
Ruth  Franson 
Mary  Brown 
Tena  Watson 
Dorothy  Folsom 
John  Callahan 
Helen  Mostika 
Richard  Kilbride 
David  McDermott 


Margaret  O’N'eill 
Gregory  Nazarian 
Rocco  Shelzi 
Theodore  McGaunn 
Edward  Fitchett 
Claire  Casey 
Katherine  Donahue 
Joan  Fowle 
Betty  Froberg 
Vivian  Matson 


We  all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  final  contest 
which  will  be  held  on  March  12,  1937,  when  fifteen 
dollars  in  prizes  will  be  given  the  winners.  These 
prizes,  given  by  the  Woburn  Women’s  Club,  are: 
five  dollars  each  to  the  boy  and  girl  considered  best, 
and  two  dollars  and  a  half  each  to  the  boy  and  girl 
considered  second  best. 

Contests 

Brown  University  Scholarships  for  Freshmen 
John  Hay  Scholarships. 

Brown  Club  Scholarships. 

University  Scholarships. 

Cambridge  School  of  Liberal  Arts  Annual  Essay 
Contest. 

Further  information  about  any  of  these  contests 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office. 

. .  “and  departing  leave  behind  us  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time.”  , 

Everyone  wishes  to  be  remembered  a  century 
or  so  hence,  but  it  is  only  the  one  who,  in  some  wTay 
or  other,  aids  humanity  who  is  remembered. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  by  which  organiza¬ 
tions  and  important  individuals  may  be  called  to 
mind  many  years  from  now.  The  Woburn  High 
School  has  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  an  event 
of  this  type. 

The  Farm  and  Trade  School  at  Thompson’s  Is¬ 
land,  Boston,  Massachusetts  is  about  to  erect  a  new 
headmaster's  residence  and  in  the  cement  foundation 
of  this  new  building,  under  the  cornerstone,  a  copper 
box  will  be  sealed  and  hidden  until  this  building 
shall  some  day  be  demolished.  Our  high  school  has 
a  card  in  that  box. 

No  one  knows  what  changes  will  take  place, 
but  in  all  probality  our  school  will  be  a  much  larger 
and  different  institution.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  make  the  comnanson  when  this  card 
is  taken  out. 


The  general  supervision  of  the  program  w'as  in 
charge  of  Miss  Helen  V.  Doherty.  The  judges  were 
Miss  Virginia  A.  Conant,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Burnap, 
and  Miss  Marie  Shea. 


Congratulations  to  Frances  Elenchuk,  Nellie 
Capozzola,  Helen  Hardy,  and  Esther  Jemas  on  the 
winning  of  Shorthand  Dictionaries  for  excellent  work 
in  the  translation  of  shorthand  notes. 
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BASKETBALL 

Woburn  High  can  boast  of  one  of  the  strongest 
basketball  teams  in  the  vicinity  this  year,  with  an 
all-veteran  lineup.  To  date  they  have  won 
five  out  of  seven  games,  losing  only  to  Medford  and 
Quincy.  The  factors  of  illness  and  ineligibility 
entered  into  both  cases. 

The  candidates  for  basketball  are:  Patterson, 
Popolo,  Maquire,  Haggerty,  McKittrick,  O’Connor, 
Murray,  Peterson,  Nichols,  Tedesco,  Ferullo,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Hanson,  Loder,  Keating,  Doherty,  Metra- 
no,  and  W.  O’Connor. 

Coach:  B.  McDonough.  Managers:  E.  Comer, 
J.  Torrice. 

Woburn  34  —  Stoneham  12 

Woburn  opened  its  season  in  fine  style  when  it 
defeated  Stoneham  High  34  to  12  at  the  rival’s  gym. 
Woburn  played  rather  a  defensive  game  in  the  first 
half,  although  they  scored  fourteen  points.  In  the 
second  half  they  scored  twenty  points  by  a  fast  of¬ 
fensive  attack  featured  by  the  fine  performance  of 
“Stormy”  Patterson. 

Woburn  33  —  Watertown  24 

Woburn  won  its  second  game,  in  as  many  starts, 
when  it  defeated  the  Watertown  quintet  33  to  24  at 
the  Watertown  gym.  Despite  the  loss  of  veterans 
through  sickness,  ineligibility,  and  other  reasons, 
Woburn  outscored  Watertown  in  the  first  half,  lead¬ 
ing  17  to  12  at  the  end  of  it.  Woburn  attempted  to 
“freeze”  the  ball  in  the  second  half  but  this  bit  of 
strategy  cost  them  several  baskets  and  Watertown 
iook  the  lead.  Woburn  came  back  with  a  dazzling 
passing  attack,  in  which  Haggerty  and  Peterson 
were  standouts,  and  they  soon  had  the  game  on  ice. 

Medford  37  —  Woburn  22 

Woburn  lost  its  first  game  of  the  season  when  it 
bowed  to  Medford  37  to  22.  Medford  had  the  game 
under  control  at  all  times,  excepting  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  in  which  Woburn  outscored  them  7  to  4.  Peter¬ 
son  and  Haggerty  were  again  Woburn’s  standouts 
while  Marko  and  Del  Nino  starred  for  the  victors. 

Woburn  29  — -  Everett  16 

A  strengthened  Woburn  High  five  defeated 
Everett  High  29  to  16  at  Everett.  The  return  of 
Murray  and  Patterson  gave  Woburn  the  balance  it 
lacked  the  previous  week  at  Medford.  Woburn  took 


the  lead  at  the  very  beginning  and  was  never  in 
danger,  Peterson  again  starred  for  Woburn,  scoring 
on  practically  every  shot  set  up  for  him. 

Woburn  39  —  Melrose  13 
Woburn  gained  its  fourth  win  of  the  season 
when  it  swamped  the  Melrose  quintet  39  to  13  at 
Melrose.  After  a  tight  first  quarter,  Woburn  had 
the  game  in  hand  and  scored  almost  at  will.  Peter- 
s(  n  was  the  big  gun  in  the  Woburn  attack  with  six 
field  goals,  and  Haggerty  and  O’Connor  runners  up 
with  four  apiece. 

Quincy  23  —  Woburn  21 
Woburn  opened  its  home  season  by  losing  a 
hard  fought  contest  to  Quincy  High,  23  to  21.  Quincy 
took  an  early  lead  and  maintained  it  throughout  the 
game.  The  absence  of  Peterson  because  of  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  grippe,  played  a  strong  part  in  Woburn  s 
defeat,  since  he  was  the  outstanding  performer  all 
season.  O’Connor  was  the  standby  for  Woburn, 
scoring  half  of  the  team’s  points. 

Woburn  29  —  Winchester  20 
Woburn  added  another  win  to  its  string  when 
it  defeated  Winchester  High,  29  to  20,  at  the  local 
gym.  Woburn  was  badly  outclassed  in  the  opening 
minutes  and  was  trailing  8  to  2  at  the  close  of  the 
first  period.  In  the  second  period,  “Pete”  Peterson 
displayed  a  fine  type  of  sportsmanship  by  reporting 
from  a  sick  bed  and  entering  the  game.  In  less  than 
two  periods,  he  scored  ten  points  and  completely 
turned  the  tide  of  the  game.  Then  he  retired  and 
watched  Woburn  coast  to  a  29  to  20  victory. 

HOCKEY 

The  success  of  the  igirls’  hockey  teams  during 
the  1936  season  was  no  accident.  It  was  the  result 
of  intelligent  effort  and  self-discipline.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  was  NOT  merely  in  hockey.  It  had  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  excellent  scholastic  standing  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  It  is  unusual  in  any  school  to  find  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  squad  eligible  to  play  every  game  throughout 
the  season  by  reason  of  high  individual  marks. 

The  coaches,  therefore,  had  girls  of  high  intel¬ 
ligence  to  direct,  who  in  turn  quickly  absorbed  and 
remembered  the  tactics  of  the  game.  They  com¬ 
prehended  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “team  play.” 
Each  one  disciplined  herself  to  do  her  part  and  do  it 
well.  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  success. 
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To  be  undefeated  in  five  games,  and  to  win  four 
of  them  is  the  record  of  the  senior  team — a  record 
of  which  the  school  may  be  proud. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  high  mental  ability 
and  discipline  of  the  first  hockey  team,  however, 
also  applies  to  the  second  team  whose  record  is 
four  wins  out  of  five  and  no  defeats. 

An  outstanding  record  in  attendance  in  hockey 
practice  was  established  by  three  members  of  the 
first  team,  who  never  missed  one  practice  from  Jun¬ 


ior  High  through  to  (Senior  High.  They  are  Nellie 
Capazzcla,  Captain  of  the  first  team,  Helen  Rosander, 
and  Eleanor  DuLong. 


BASKETBALL 

The  first  call  for  basketball  volunteers  among 
girls  in  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  classes 
brought  forth  an  enthusiastic  response.  , 

Fifty-six  girls  reported  at  the  gymnasium, 
enough  to  make  seven  teams,  each  with  six  regulars 
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and  two  substitutes.  The  captains,  selected  from 
last  year’s  varsity  team,  are  as  follows: 

Ruth  Franson 
Alice  Anderson 
Nellie  Capozzola 
Betty  Cronin 
Constance  iLafayette 
Janice  Haggerty 
Helen  Rosander 

A  series  of  games  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoons  from  1.30  to  3.45  o’clock, 
each  team  competing  with  every  other  team.  This 
schedule  will  permit  every  girl  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  sport  to  participate  in  the  games,  as  well  as  to 
show  her  proficiency,  which  demonstration  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  selection  of  class  teams. 

Freni  the  class  teams  there  will  be  chosen  a 
Varsity  team  to  play  ONE  scholastic  game  with  Som¬ 
erville  High  on  March  30. 


Sport  Specs 

Janice  Haggerty  has  established  quite  a  record 
for  goalies,  having  allowed  only  one  goal  to  get  by 
her  in  two  years  of  play. 

Helen  Varoutson  staggered  the  Malden  goalie  by 
scoring  four  gcals  in  fcur  winks  of  an  eye. 

Ruth  Franson,  another  member  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  hockey  team,  won  a  wager  in  the  Somerville 
game  by  scoring  a  goal  in  the  last  minute  of  play. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Our  principal,  Mr.  Bean,  has  received  a  letter 
from  Northeastern  University  which  carries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message: 

“James  G.  Cassanos,  who  was  graduated  from 
Woburn  High  School  in  1935,  and  who  is  at  present 
a  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  has  been 
named  to  the  Dean’s  List  for  the  first  semester  at 
Northeastern  University. 

Cassanos’s  name  has  appeared  on  the  Dean’s 
List  on  every  marking  period  since  he  entered  North¬ 
eastern.’’ 

Another  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Bean 
from  the  Fisher  Business  School.  It  bears  this  in¬ 
formation  : 

“The  following  pupils  who  were  graduated  from 
your  school  are  enrolled  at  Fisher  Business  School, 
Boston: 

Catherine  Brennan,  ’34;  Ruth  Child,  ’35;  Jeanette 
Harkins,  ’36;  Anne  McKeown,  ’36;  Helen  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  ’35;  Olive  Neilson,  ’36. 

The  following  pupils  are  enrolled  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  School: 

Helen  O’Connor,  Helen  McDermott,  John  Mc¬ 
Grath. 

Ruth  Smyth  is  now  a  stenographer  at  Wilcox 
Insurance  office. 


Corrections: 

John  Spencer  is  not  working  on  the  W.P.A.,  as 
stated  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Reflector. 

Raymond  Patterson  is  not  employed  at  Tabbut’s 
Farm  but  is  working  at  the  Defender  Photo  Supply 
Company,  Boston. 

Note: 

All  graduates  who  wish  to  have  their  names  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  “Reflector”  please  contact  with 
the  Senior  High  Office  and  leave  your  name  and 
present  occupation. 


Lost 

A  certain  teacher  is  still  looking  for  a  girl  who 
left  class  without  paying  for  one-sixth  of  her  note¬ 
book.  Anyone  seeing  her  please  advise  her  to  re¬ 
turn  and  pay  her  just  debts. 

***** 

They  say  we  need  plenty  of  red  cells  in  the 
blood.  As  respects  our  feminine  school  friends,  the 
red  cells  look  as  if  they  were  all  on  the  suruface. 
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School  Regulations 

1.  Arrive  at  your  own  convenience. 

2.  Leave  at  your  own  convenience. 

3.  If  you  fail  a  test,  make  it  up  at  your  own  con¬ 

venience. 

4.  Afternoon  sessions  will  be  held  for  social  ac¬ 

commodations. 

5.  Pink  cards  will  be  given  out  to  add  a  little  color 

to  your  program.  (If  you  don’t  care  for  the 
color,  it  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time.)- 

6.  Chocolates  will  be  served  during  exams  to  give 

you  added  energy. 

7.  Cushioned  chairs  will  be  used  in  the  cafeteria. 

8.  Popular  song  numbers  will  be  posted  on  the 

bulletin. 

9.  Couches  will  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  rooms 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  weary. 

10.  Eyes  and  ears  will  be  tested  to  find  out  whether 
you  can  read  and  understand  common  words 
before  undertaking  the  more  difficult  high 
school  subjects. 


History  Teacher:  “Our  country  wants  peace.  Do 
European  countries  want  peace?” 

John  (our  bright  pupil):  “Yes,  a  piece  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  a  piece  of  that  country.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  a  strenuous  meeting  in  Room  23,  George 

Carey  rose  and  said,  “I  move  to  amend  the  meeting.” 
***** 

1st  man:  “Say,  Sam,  where  is  Danvers?” 

2nd  man:  “Danvers  am  in  ma  wife’s  hair.” 
***** 

She:  “I’ve  changed  my  mind.” 

He:  “Does  it  work  now?” 

***** 

She:  “Does  your  wife  have  many  distant  relatives?” 

He:  “No,  they're  all  living  with  us  now.” 

***** 

Hank:  “I  don’t  want  any  of  your  crackers.  The 
mice  run  all  over  them.” 

Grocer:  “That  isn’t  so;  why  the  cat  sleeps  in  the. 

barrel  every  night.” 

***** 

Stranger:  “Is  the  world  round?” 

Ike:  “Certainly  it  is.” 

Stranger:  “Well,  then,  if  I  want  to  go  east,  can’t  1 
go  west  and  eventually  get  there?” 

Ike:  “What  are  you,  a  taxi  driver?” 


When  Wordsworth  heard  that  Robert  Browning 
and  Elisabeth  Barrett  were  married,  he  was  heard 
to  remark:  “1  hope  they  understand  each  ether.  No 
cne  else  does.” 

***** 

When  I  meet  a  man  whose  name  I  cannet  re¬ 
member,”  Disraeli  said,  “I  give  myself  two  minutes; 
then,  if  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  I  always  say,  ‘How  is 
the  old  complaint?’  ” 

***** 

Senior:  “Why  do  your  prefer  blondes?” 

Junior:  “Don’t  tell  anybody.  I’m  afraid  of  the 
dark.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Billy,  why  are  ycu  laughing?” 

Billy:  “Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 
Teacher:  “Eut  you  stay  after  school  alone.” 
***** 

Blue  and  Pensive  Mood . Pink  card 

Pennies  from  Heaven  . No  school 

A  Fine  Romance . Senior  Dance 

So  Do  I .  Want  an  “A” 

Did  You  Mean  It . What  you  said  in  the  dark 

Me  and  The  Mcon . After  turning  me  down 

Alone  . When  you’re  gone 

It’s  D’Lovely . Report  Cards  ?????? 

Serenade  in  the  Night . After  h  mewerk  is  done 

I’ve  Get  You  Under  My  Skin . History 

Sing,  Baby,  Sing . During  music  class 

Gocd  Night  My  Love . After  3:10 

Plenty  of  Money  and  Ycu . At  Basket  Ball  Game 

One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe . In  gym 

Revision . In  French 

When  My  Dream  Boat  Comes  Home..  Graduation 
Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again . Time  to  smoke 


“I  see  you  have  put  on  seme  weight  since  I  saw  you 
last.” 

“Oh,  no;  it’s  just  one  cf  these  two  pants  suits  I'm 
wearing.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Telephone  rings  in  a  room  where  a  substitute  is  in 
charge.  John  Callahan  starts  to  answer  it  and 
then  changes  his  mind. 

Sub.  “Go  ahead,  John.” 

John:  “Oh,  no.” 

Sub  answers  phone:  “John,  it’s  for  you.” 
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Have  you  seen  the  project  work  that  is  being 
dene  in  the  Latin  classes  this  (year?  If  you  have 
not,  it  will  be  well  worth,  your  time  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Room  6  and  examine  the  various  pieces  of  work 
done  by  the  Latin  students.  This  progressive  idea 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  met  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  from  the  students. 

Pay  a  visit  to  Room  6  and  examine  a  worthwhile 
project! 


JUNIORS 

Charles  Bemis  ’38 

VV  hile  we  are  through  our  text-books  wading, 

E  nvying  marks  of  higher  grading, 

T  he  teacher  we  ask,  we  beg,  implore, 

H  e  merely  tells  us  to  study  more, 

E  lse  in  June  we’ll  all  be  sore. 

C  hildren  who  haven't  their  home-work  done, 

L  ikewise,  those  who  copy  some, 

A  re  finding  now,  that  their  nerves  are  numb, 

S  incei  they  see  in  class-room  they’re  really  dumb 
S  itting  beside  some  others  who’ve  won. 

0  r  else  they’re  sitting  on  a  fence, 

F  inding  failure,  or  home-work  dense. 

T  herj  the  final  month  will  come, 

H  urrying  many,  hindering  some 
I  nklings  arise  concerning  a  mark, 

R  eal  pupils  labor  long  after  dark, 

T  hey  study  and  work  with  diligence, 

Y  et,  there’s  still  a  slim,  slim  chance. 

E  ven  the  failures  wield  the  pen 
I  n  hope  of  succor,  in  the  end. 

G  radually  he  loses  fear, 

H  e’s  passed  on  full,  the  little  dear, 

T  o  come  back  next  fall  for  another  year. 


CENSUS  OF  IIC1 
Brightest  Girl  —  Stamatia  Sigalos 
Brightest  Boy  —  Eugene  Fowle 
Cutest  Girl  —  Phyllis  Sanborn 
Cutest  Boy  —  Vincent  McHugh 
Best  Dressed  Girl  —  (Nancy  Fowle 
Best  Dressed  Boy  —  Thomas  McGowan 
Class  Funster  —  Gifford  Wilcox 
Class  Poet  —  Charles  Bemis 
Class  Poetess  —  Dorothy  Folsom 
Most  Studious  Girl  —  Josephine  Peary 
Most  Studious  Boy  —  John  Muklem 
Class  Mouthpiece  Girl  —  Marion  Cromphorn 
Class  Mouthpiece  Boy  —  Charles  Samara 
Most  Sophisticated  Girl  —  Virginia  Haney 
Good  Sport  —  Dorothy  Greenleaf 


Too  Slow  for  Her 

An  elderly  lady  walked  into  a  railroad  ticket 
office  in  Toronto  and  asked  for  a  ticket  to  New  York. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  by  Buffalo?”  asked  the  tick¬ 
et  agent. 

“Certainly  not,”  she  replied,  “by  train,  if  you 
please. 

***** 

Ad' vice  to  Auto  Tourists 

If  you  want  a  rattling  good  time,  buy  a  second 
hand  car. 

***** 

Vas  1st? 

A  farmer  lost  a  calf  and  put  the  following  adver- 
P'sement  on  a  post  in  the  next  village: 

Rund-a-way  vun  red  and  white  calf  mit  his  two 
behind  legs  vas  black.  Anybody  not  bring  him  back 
pays  five  dollars. 

Jacob  Lundering 
3  miles  behind  the  bridge 

***** 

Can  you  figure  out  this  address? 

John 

Wood 

Mass. 

***** 

IIBS  —  “ON  PARADE” 

Joseph  C.  Figucia  ’38 
This  class  is  by  far 
The  best  of  them  all, 

With  a  variety  of  scholars, 

Both  big  and  small. 

There’s  King  Kong  Doyle 
Whom  the  teachers  all  fear. 

While  Charlie  Gill  is  just  a  dear. 

Duran  and  Galante 
Make  a  good  pair, 

They  both  get  good  marks 

’Cause  their  homework  they  share. 

Figucia’s  the  ony  one 
That  amounts  to  much, 

His  only  weakness  is, 

He  is  always  “in  Dutch.” 

Herb  Froberg  is  “tops” 

When  it  comes  to  studies 
And  when  we  need  homework, 

To  him  we’re  all  buddies. 

Walter  Doucette  perhaps 
Needs  him  the  most, 

For  an  (A,  or  a  B, 

Walter  can’t  boast. 

Hammond  and  Horne 
Are  always  in  style, 

Yet  one  wears  a  frown, 

While  the  other,  a  smile. 

Rita  and  Hazel 

Both  answer  to  White, 
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And  these  little  girls 
Are  very  polite. 

Lillian  Sheehan  tries  her  best, 

To  be  considered  our  class  pest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Voyad,  Duran,  Ready,  and  Ray, 

Are  sure  of  their  sessions, 

One  every  day. 

Kennedy  has  yet  to  arrive  before  eight. 

He  runs  all  the  way  and  still 
Comes  in  late. 

Rosie  and  Ruthie,  you’ll  seldom  see  talk, 

But  late  every  night  they  go  out  for  a  walk. 

Frizzel  and  Kelly  hate  to  recite, 

Can  this  be  because  they  are  not  very  bright? 

Here’s  introducing  a  girl  all  of  you  know, 

She  answers  to1  the  name  of  Marion  Snow. 

Bernadine  Wellwood  whispers  a  lot 
But  she's  very  smart, 

’Cause  she  never  gets  caught. 

So,  let’s  give  a  cheer,  both  you  and  me, 

For  this  good  old  class, 

Called  IIB3. 


OUR  CLASS  OF  IIIG 
Edward  Clark 

Now  our  class  of  IIiIG 
I  will  try  to  let  you  see, 

Bernice  and  Bernard  are  brother  and  sister, 
Bernice  is  Miss  and  Bernard  is  Mister. 

There’s  Dorothy  Charles  and  Doherty  Ernest, 

Who  before  they  'leave  will  be  tending  the  furnace. 
“Dot”  and  “Marj”  are  the  Andreason  twins, 

Dorothy  laughs  and  Marjorie  grins. 

Stanley  and  John,  are  the  West  Side  boys, 

You’ll  always  (find  them  playing  with  toys. 

Duffy  and  Stewart  are  the  class  “pee-wees”, 

One  gets  A’s  and  the  other,  D’s. 

Mentes  and  Doucette  are  the  quietest  boys, 

While  Brabant  and  Peterson  make  the  most  noise. 
Ruby  and  Evelyn  are  very  smart, 

And  Frances  and  Sadie  are  never  apart. 

Anna  and  May  and  also  Jean 

Are  forever  laughing  — giggling  I  mean. 

The  last  two  left,  Labriala  and  Clark. 

Are  the  only  ones  that  are  not  in  the  dark. 


Pupil:  ‘‘So  fish  is  brain  food.  What  kind  should 
I  eat?” 

Teacher:  “I  suggest  you  begin  on  a  whale.” 
***** 

Sophomore  to  Freshman:  “Whatza  big  idea  of 
wearin’  my  tie?” 

Freshman:  “Do  ycu  not  want  it  to  match  your 
suit?” 


THE  AMATEUR 

Helen  Rosander  ’37 

I  sent  my  application  in  and,  receiving  my  reply, 

Saying,  ‘‘Come  in  Sunday,”  I  felt  I'd  rather  die. 

Well,  J  practiced  up  my  dancing,  and  I  exercised  my 
voice, 

Hoping  that  in  one  or  another,  I  would  be  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  choice. 

Sunday  came — I  took  my  cue  and  started  in  to  sing; 

I  knew  I  was  no  Vallee,  and  I  really  couldn’t  Bing; 

But  just  when  I  was  going  strong,  I  got  an  awful 
fright; 

It  was  the  Major  interrupting,  saying,  “All  right, 
all  right,  all  right. 

We’ve  had  a  sample  of  your  singing  and  it  says  here 
that  you  tap; 

Now  will  you  please  do  a  couple  of  steps  to  finish 
up  your  act.” 

Well,  I  started  in  to  do  my  dance — I  was  excited — I 
did  it  wrong, 

And  was  politely  escorted  off  the  stage  to  the  tune 
of  the  well  known  “gong”. 

So  there  you  have  the  story,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say 

This  amateur  practiced  up  once  more  and  returned 
in  a  couple  of  days. 


FUTURE  STATISTICS  OF  IBI 

C.  Galante  ’37 

Betty  Cronin.  .Athletic  director  for  girls  at  W.H.S. 


Mildred  Barnard . Hair-dresser. 

Ruth  Brine . . . . ..Teaching  'W.H.S. 

Donald  Buck . Mayor  of  Woburn. 

Joseph  Duran . Life-guard  at  Horn  Pond. 

Joseph  Foley . Drum  Major  at  Princeton 

Daniel  Ferrullo . Jockey  for  Vanderbilt. 

Tasso  Daniels . Third  baseman  for  Yankees. 

Edward  Gange . Business  in  New  York. 

Oliver  Galante.  .Proprietor  for  Vary-Galante  Riding 
School. 

Olga  Bushmick . Secretary  for  her  father. 

Eleanor  O’Connor . Governess 

Thomas  McCauley . On  Woburn  police  force. 

Jerome  McDonald  ..  .Treasurer  for  McDonald  Bros. 

Elizabeth  Carrns . Beauty  Shop  owner. 

Anne  McGovern . Owner  of  Pittmore  Ballroom. 

Louise  Murphy . Daniel  Stokes’s  secretary. 

LGuise  Doherty ....  Secretary  to  “Doherty  Farms.” 

Beverly  Harkins . . . . Teaching  at  W.H.S. 

Josephine  Pettrilo .  Secretary  to  her  brother. 

Helen  Varoutson . Assistant  to  Betty  Cronin. 

Jean  McGrath . Dress  model  in  New  York. 


Knock,  Knock! 

Who’s  there? 

Elbe! 

Elbe  who? 

Elbe  glad  when  school’s  all  over. 
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Alice  Gavin  correcting  a  sentence  in  English:  “I, 
being  in  a  cage,  did  not  feel  afraid  of  the  lion.” 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Question:  What  makes  the  moonshine? 

Answer:  It  all  depends  on  the  kind  you  make. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Teacher  (preparing  Christmas  Basket) :  “I’m  afraid 
we  won’t  have  enough  room  in  this  basket  for 
all  these  things.” 

Pupil:  “Leave  out  the  cookies.” 

****** 

Margy  Gunter's  Knock  Knock. 

Knock  Knock 

Who’s  there? 

Lyman ! 

Lyman  who? 

Lyman  old  cowhand. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

John  “Buzzer”  Maguire  has  been  elected  to  the  cap¬ 
taincy  of  the  “Bonecrushers”  football  team  in 
Room  23.  A  case  of  don’t  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as 
I  tell  you. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  took  the  Everett  second  team  three  extra  minutes 
to  “lick  ’  the  Woburn!  seconds.  A  moral  victory, 
huh  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

One  of  the  girls  at  the  Everett  game  wanted  to 
know  if  Mike  Murray  rode  horseback.  The 
answer  was,  “Of  course  not?  Where  do  you 

think  he’d  put  his  feet?” 

*  *  $  $  * 

Why  doesn’t  Jean  Layton  understand  her  Geometry 

after  it  has  been  explained? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  is  Tommy  Spooner  thinking  of  wearing  sus¬ 
penders? 

***** 

Why  does  Sally  Watt  get  the  giggles  when  she  steps 
into  Rpom  14? 

***** 

Freda  seems  to  think  our  school  is  a  nice  place  to 
meet  the  boy  friend. 

***** 

Was  it  necessary  for  “the  boys”  to  take  ALL  Bar¬ 
bara’s  handkerchiefs? 

***** 

Anne  Caldwell  claims  she  recites  her  geometry  much 
better  than  the.  boys  of  her  class. 

***** 

Ask  Betty  M.  how  vegetable  soup  fried  in  deep  fat 
tastes.  Anne  knows. 

***** 

Can  you  imagine  John  Barry  getting  an  “A”  in  type¬ 
writing? 

***** 

What  little  girl  in  IIIC1  (is  always  trying  to  find 
easier  ways  to  do  geometry? 


THE  FUTURE:  TEN  YEARS  FROM  NOW  — 

Howard  Cain  —  Working  in  Cain’s  Restaurant. 

Bob  C.  —  Making  up  back  history  work  at  W.H.S. 
G.  O’Dcnnell  —  Stocking  salesman  in  Gorin's  De¬ 
partment  Store. 

B.  Brown  —  Still  a  sophomore. 

Jimmy  Bettie  —  Taking  Jesse  Owen’s  place. 

George  Garrity;  Carl  Anderson  —  Professional  foot¬ 
ball  players. 

Bud  Huff  —  Married  to  the  girl  from  Winthrop. 

B.  Woods  —  Very  popular  with  the  girls. 

M.  O’Donnell  —  Caddy  at  Unicorn  Couantry  Club. 

V.  Marashio  —  An  orchestra  leader. 

L.  Farrell  —  President  of  Rotary  Club. 

Miss  Kean  —  Happily  Married. 


Card  of  Thanks: 

In  behalf  cf  the  many  pupils  who  escaped  some 
very  trying  periods,  we  wish  to  sincerely  thank  those 
who  made  the  Dental  (Clinic  possible. 

***** 

Teacher:  This  paper  has  100%  on  it  but  there  must 

be  seme  mistake;  it  also  has  John  Kean  on  it. 
***** 

W.  Murray  is  having  quite  a  time  over  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street.  First  Lillian,  then  H.  B.  Who’s  next? 
***** 

Ask  Joe  Kelly  to  give  you  a  definition  of  “swing.” 
***** 

“When  Did  You  Leave  Heaven”  —  Class  sissy. 
***** 

“You  Do  the  Darndest  Things”  —  To  get  a  3.10. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Why  had'  Helen  Bonin  become  a  basketball  fan? 

Maybe  it’s  the  tigers. 

***** 

What  is  Sally  Watt  called  in  Burlington? 
***** 

A  boy,  sent  to  buy  some  face  powder  for  his 
sister,  said  timidly,  “I  want  some  powder  for  my 
sister.” 

“The  sort  that  goes  off  with  a  bang?”  asked  the 
druggist  with  a  laugh. 

“No,  the  kind  that  goes  on  with  a,  puff.” 
***** 

A  little  boy,  taking  music  lessons,  was  asked 
by  his  teacher, 

“What  are  pauses?” 

“Things  that  grow  on,  cats,”  was  the  quick  re¬ 
sponse. 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  is  a  geyser?” 

Smart  Pupil:  “A  waterfall  going  up.” 

.  i-  *  . 

***** 

‘‘My  picture  was  in  all  the  heme  town  papers  last 
week.” 

“Really?  How  much  reward  do  they  offer?” 
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“Why  don’t  they  have  insane  asylums  in  Arabia?” 
“Because  there  are  nomad  people  there.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“My  wife  has  been  nursing  a  grouch  all  week.” 
“Been  laid  up,  have  you?’’ 

***** 

Why  did  Shirley’s  face  turn  a  bright  crimson 
when  Bill  Cogan  subbed  here  recently.  P.  S.  It 
wasn’t  rouge. 

***** 

Where  is  the  Woburn  High  ladies’  man  this 
year? 

Arthur  must  be  slipping. 

***** 

Who  is  Phyllis  Sanborn’s  latest  escort  to  Miss 
Sawyer's  assemblies. 

***** 

Who  is  the  Junior  girl  that  thinks  Tommy 
Spooner  is  “just  ducky  and  so  ,cute?”  Better  watch 
out,  Eleanor. 

***** 

Mr.  Walker  must  bo  running  out  of  “wise¬ 
cracks”;  he  pulled  one  of  last  year’s  gags  the  other 

day. 

***** 

Glenn  .Fogg’s  autograph:  “Forrest  Glenn  Fogg, 
Nature's  own  son.”  Fetching,  eh  what? 

***** 

There  ought  to  be!  a  law  against  Mr.  Brennan’s 

picking  on  Walter  Widtfelt  all  the  time. 

***** 

What  teacher  chased  two  Senior  boys  up  hills 

and  down  dales  one  afternoon  not  long  ago? 
***** 

We  hear  that  Dot  Adams  is  having  quite  a  time 
trying  to  decide  between  the  track  and  football 
teams. 

***** 

It’s  a,  rumor  about  town  that  Franklin  Perkins 
is  coming  back  to  school  next  year  for  a  P.  >G.  Could 

Ethel  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 

***** 

Poor  Francis  Kelly!  He  sure  put  his  foot  in  it 
when  he  went  to  the  Senior  Dance.  He’s  been  on  the 

run  ever  since. 

***** 

After  a  girl  recited  some  history  in  a  very  weak 
voice,  the  teacher  said,  “You  don’t  need  to  be  so  con¬ 
fidential;  I  don’t  mind'  if  you  tell  the  class.” 
***** 

Mark  Anthony  in  the  Cafeteria:  “Friends,  Romans, 

Countrymen;  lend  me  a  nickel.” 

***** 

What  member  of  IIIC2  is  stuck  on  a  female  from 

Junior  High? 

***** 

It’s  too  bad  Margaret  Manley  can’t  keep  her  shoes 
on  in  class. 


Who  were  the  little  boys  who  wanted  to  play  firemen 

in  the  middle  of  the  third  flcor  corridor? 
***** 

Teacher:  “Anderson,  take  a  session  for  talking.” 
Anderson:  “I  wasn’t  talking.” 

Teacher:  “All  right,  but  hereafter,  don't  let  anyone 
use  your  mouth.” 

***** 

Why  does  Tom  Spooner  shrink  away  every  time 

three  certain  girls  pass  him? 

***** 

Why  do  all  the  boys  call  on  a  certain  girl  in  IIIC1 
to  answer  their  French  questions? 

***** 

Santa  Clans,  Cogan  and  Perkins,  brought  pocket 
books  for  Shirley  and  Ethel. 

***** 

Who  writes  the  notes  that  Betty  Slack  gives  Mar¬ 
garet  Hutchinson  every  morning? 

***** 

Joe  Kelley  is  sure  giving  Ronald  Riley  a  run  for  his 
girl. 

***** 

The  Spencer-Anderson  back-clapping  feud  has  been 

called  off  on  account  of  callouses. 

***** 

Jack  Baker  drives  fast  around  corners  so  his  girl 
will  get  scared  and  put  her  arms  around  him. 

Girls,  take  notice:  Mr.  Albert  Fitzpatrick  is  now 
residing  at  827  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone:  Kenmore  1681. 

Bob  Simpson  sported  a  shiner  shortly  before  Chris- 
mas.  It  is  rumored  that  a  certain  young  lady  was 
responsible. 

***** 

Who  wrote  the  note  about  Mr.  Ricker’s  springing 

stale  jokes  and  (passed  it  in  by  mistake? 
***** 

Margy  Gunter  has  been  just  pining  away  since  John 
ny  went  back  to  school. 
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CLASS  IB2 

Brightest  Girls  —  C.  Kreconus,  J.  Bushman 

Jolliest  Boys  —  M.  Florio,  T.  Tassi 

Best  Dressed  Girls  «■ —  J.  LaSalle,  J.  Bushman 

Friendliest  Girl  —  H.  De  Long 

Class  Lazybones  —  C.  Coaltley 

Brightest  Boys  —  Stygles,  Pero,  Appley,  Stav. 

Class)  Sliieks  —  C.  Anderson,  R.  Corduck 
Timid  Boy  —  N.  Shaw 
Timid  Girl  —  B.  Mentes 
Sportiest  Girl  —  B.  O’Brien 
Quietest  —  L.  McLaughlin 

*  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  “Mike,  name  an  organ  of  the  body.” 
Mike:  “Yes’m.  Teeth.” 

Teacher:  “Teeth!  What  kind  of  an  organ  would 
teeth  be?” 

Mike:  “A  grind  organ.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Did  “Smitty”  really  break  her  finger  or  was  she 

trying  o  get  out  of  doing  homework? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  is  William  O’Connor’s  favorite  admirer  from 
Somerville? 

*  *  *  *  * 

We’re  beginning  to  think  that  Alta  Young  was  vac¬ 
cinated  with  a  phonograph  needle. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  do  you  want  me  to  read  after  I  graduate? 

The  Help-Wanted  Column. 

***** 

Mr.  Harley:  “What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
your  horn?” 

Mr.  Loring:  “It’s  indifferent.” 

Mr.  Harley:  “Indifferent?  What  do  you  mean?” 

Mr.  Loring:  “It  just  doesn’t  give  a  hoot.” 

***** 

What  has  Joe  McSweeney  been  doing  every  after¬ 
noon  recently? 

***** 

MONOPOLY 

Jean  Akeson  ’39 

There  are  many  games  I  like  to  play, 

The  names  of  all  I  could  not  say; 

But  there  is  one  that’s  not  for  me, 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  of  Monopoly. 

The  first  and  last  time  I  played  this  game, 

We  all  took  turns  just  doing  the  same. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  why  it  fascinates  some? 

My  name  for  Monopoly  is  just  plain  “Dumb.” 
***** 

What  did  Lloyd  K.  say  when  Bud  H.  came  back  from 
the  marines?  He  told  Esther  J.  the  marines 
were  out  looking  for  her. 

***** 

What  girl  brought  a  dictionary  to  church  in¬ 
stead  of  a  prayer  book? 


Ask  Bunny  McGuerty  who  the  three  W.H.S.  Alumni 
were  that  sneaked  in  and  ate  all  the  refresh¬ 
ments  New  Year’s  Eve. 

***** 

Was]  Carl’s  face  red  when  he  returned  to  the  sixth 
period  after  cutting  the  first  five  classes? 
***** 

Teacher:  “Our  body  needs  iodine.  What  else  does 
it  need?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Mercurichrome.” 

***** 

Pupil:  “Will  iron  injure  your  teeth?” 

Physiology  teacher:  “Yes,  if  you  try  to  chew  it  in 
large  pieces.” 

***** 

Who  ran  ninety  yards  for  a  touchdown,  only 
to  be  called  back  because  the  whistle  blew? 
***** 

Why  does  “Marg”  Canniff  linger  around  the 
carbarns? 

***** 

Why  does  Ann  Little  ask  so  many  questions 
on  the  “Idylls  of  the  King”? 

***** 

Franny  Nagle,  our  up  and  coming  Soph,  looks  rather 
old  for  her  age,  but  the  out  of  town  boys  seem 
to  like  it. 

***** 

“Prizewinner”  Caldwell  had  developed  a  nice  lisp. 
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EXCHANGES 


Some  one  tapped  lightly  on  the  door  and  Ruth 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  magazines  which  were  on 
the  table  before  her. 

“Come  in.” 

The  door  opened  a  crack  and  a  curly,  red  head 
appeared  through  the  opening. 

“Hello,  Peggy!  Come  in  and  see  what  I’ve  been 
doing.” 

“Ah  Ruth!  Surely  you  haven’t  turned  studious,” 
laughed  Peggy  as  she  looked  with  mock  horror  at 
the  manuscripts  lying  on  the  table. 

“No,  I'm  not  studying,  Peggy.  I  was  reading  the 
magazines  of  the  ^different  schools  which  belong  to 
the  Exchange  Department  of  our  ‘Reflector’  and  they 
certainly  are  very  interesting.  Just  sit  down  and  I 
will  show  some  of  them  to  you. 

“This  one  is  the  ‘Acorn’  from  the  Jefferson  High 
School,  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Isn’t  the  cover  at¬ 
tractive?  And  their  illustrations  are  also  very  clever 
but  they  haven’t  enough  of  them.  The  stories  are 
all  very  interesting  too,  and  cleverly  written.  There 
is  certainly  no  literary  talent  lacking  in  Jefferson 
High  School.  One  thing  is  missing  in  this  magazine, 
however.  That  is  the  class  notes  and  jokes.  But 
that  article  entitled  ‘Little  Red  Riding  Hood  Told  in 
Modernistic  Song  Style’  is  certainly  clever,  don’t 
you  think?” 

“Yes,  it  certainly  is,  Ruth.  It  must  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  the  magazines  from  different  schools. 
What  is  that  magazine  over  there  with  the  picture 
of  a  deer  on  its  cover?” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  ‘Mirror’  from  the  Waltham  High 
School,  Waltham,  Mass.  It's  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  finest  magazines  we  have  received  this 
year.  Everything  is  very  neatly  arranged  and  the 
magazine  is  compact  throughout.  This  magazine 
has,  in  my  estimation,  a  very  high  standard.  All  the 
stories,  editorials,  and  poems  are  very  well  written 
and  show  originality.  Everything  in  the  magazine 
is  worth  reading  and  most  interesting.  I  like  the 
way  they  have  arranged  their  contents,  especially  the 
Athletic  Department.  They  have  a  remarkably  well 
written  supply  of  class  notes  and  jokes.” 

The  minutes  ticked  by  and  the  two  girls  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Why,  Ruth,  this  is  ‘The  Echo’  from  Nashville, 
Tennesse.  I  never  dreamed  our  Woburn  High 
School  paper  traveled  such  distance.  'Isn’t  this 
paper  grand!  It  makes  me  wish  I  knew  everyone  of 
these  people  personally.  What  a  neat  and  attractive 
arrangement!” 


“We  always  enjoy  reading  that  paper.  Here  are 
some  papers  from  the  different  colleges.  Here  is 
‘Bostonia’  from  Boston  JJniversity,  ‘The  Northeastern 
News’,  ‘The  Bates  Student’,  ‘Emerson  College  News’, 
‘The  College  at  Springfield  Bulletin’,  ‘Thompson’s  Is¬ 
land  Beacon’,  and  the  ‘New  Hampton  Maitou’.  These 
also  are  very  enjoyable  to  read  as  they  relate  the 
hews  and  various  happenings  of  the  colleges.” 

The  two  girls  were  engrossed  in  reading  when 
Peggy  suddenly  glanced  at  the  'clock.  “Goodness, 
Ruth,  I  never  dreamed  it  was  so*,  late.  |I  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  all  these  magazines  that  I  completely 
forgot  about  the  time.  I’ll  have  to  leave  now.  I’ve 
had  a  dandy  time,  Ruth,  and  I  will  be  over  soon 
again  to  finish  looking  at  the  rest  of  the  manuscripts. 
Don't  forget  to  study  your  French.” 

Off  tripped  light-hearted  Peggy,  with  pleasant 
memories  and  thoughts  of  the  other  High  Schools. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES 

“If  I  cut  a  beefsteak  in  two,”  asked  the  teacher, 
“then  cut  the  halves  in  two,  what  do  I  get?” 

“Quarters,”  returned  the  boy. 

“Good!  And  then  again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct!  Again?” 

“Sixteenth.” 

“Exactly!  And  what  then?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And  once  more?” 

“Hamburger,”  answered  the  boy. 

***** 

Teacher:  “And  who  “will  tell  me  who  Joan  of 
Arc  was?” 

Voice  from  rear  of  class:  “One  of  Noah’s  daugh¬ 
ters.” 

***** 

Wisdom,  Witticisms,  and  Wise  Cracks 

R.unning  people  down  is  a  bad  habit  whether 
you’re  a  motorist  or  a  gossip. 

When  you’re  arguing  with  a  fool  be  sure  he  isn’t 
similarly  occupied. 

Don’t  throw  bouquets  at  yourself  now;  you’ll 
receive  plenty  of  'flowers  later. 

If  you  must  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  get 
a  job  in  a  lumber  yard  where  it  won’t  be  noticed. 

Silence  is  )one  great  art  of  conversation. 

Silence  doesn’t  always  mean  a  person  is  think¬ 
ing;  he  might  be  just  wondering. 

'Some  people  don't  understand  why  they  were 
given  two  ears  andi  only  one  tongue 


Before  you  decide  on  your  plans  for  next  year,  consider  Bryant  &  Stratton 
and  the  advantages  of  learning  shorthand,  typewriting  or  accounting  before 
going  to  college;  consider  the  advantages  of  an  Employment  Dept,  in  touch 
with  3000  business  firms;  consider  the  advantages  of  having  something 
you  can  “sell”  either  in  college  or  out.  Learn  more  about  the  advantages 
by  getting  in  touch  with 


BRYANT  6-  STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 

at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 


Business  Training 


59th  year  begins 
in  September 


PLACEMENT 
Service  Free 
to  Graduates 

2021  employment 
calls  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 


For  Young  Men  and  Women 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ACCOUNTING  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 
BUSINESS  AND  FINISHING  COURSES 


One  and  Two-Year  Programs.  Previous  commercial 
training  not  required  for  entrance.  Leading  colleges 
represented  in  attendance.  Students  from  different  states 


Burdett  College 


Write  or  telephone  for 
Day  or  Evening 
Catalog 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON 
Telephone  HANcock  6300 


Akeson  Fuel  Co. 

INC . 


COAL  —  OIL  —  COKE 


"  He  Profits  Most  Who  Serves  Best 
SERVE 

CLOVERLEAE  PRODUCTS 

Bread,  RcPs,  Pies,  Cake  and  Pastries 


235  Salem  Street  —  Woburn 


Cloverleaf  Baking  Co. 


Ill  R.  Salem  St. 


Woburn  2005 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Mohigen  Beef  Co. 


Patronize  0  u r 


ADVERTISERS 


THEY  HAVE  MADE 


THIS  PAPER  POSSIBLE 


WOBURN’S  COMPLETE  FOOD 
STORE 


Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn 


I 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Ma«6. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 


1 


I 

•>> 
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Good  Judgment 

A  check  book  is  an  ally  to  good  judgment.  It  gives  you  receipts  for  all 
payments  and  keeps  accurate  account  of  expenditures.  Thus  it  aids 
your  good  judgment  in  wisely  spending  and 
saving  money. 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN.  MASS. 


A  TRUE  STORY 


Some  years  ago  a  boy,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  started  selling  papers  after 
school  earning  about  $3.00  a  week  and  deposited  his  earnings  in  this  Bank.  He 
continued  doing  this  through  his  high  schooj,  career,  and  in  addition  worked  during 
summers.  With  the  fund  thus  accumulated  he  was  able  to  pay  his  way  through 
college  and  now  holds  an  executive  position  in  a  large  business  firm. 

If  one  Woburn  High  School  student  can  do  this,  any  other  boy  can  do  the  same 
if  he  has  what  the  sports  "writers  are  so  fond  of  terming  “Intestinal  Fortitude.” 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


i 

i 
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!  S.  B.  Goddard  & 

© 

j  Son  Co. 

i 

|  1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 

|  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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|  INSURANCE 
l  ALL  KINDS 


I  .  .  _ _ _ J 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc.  ( 

i 

INSURANCE  | 


t 

i 

323  Main  Street  j 

Woburn,  Mass.  j 

! 


Tanners  Bank  Building 


i 


Woods  Brothers 


1 


TRADE  AT 

BILLAUER’S 

JEWELER  and.  OPTICIAN 

Where  Quality  Built  Confidence 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

327  Main  Street 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


i 

j 

102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 


SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Ben  ted  $1.50 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 
Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 
446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 


I 


CHEVROLET 

OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 

LA  SALLE 


V* 


John  H*  Bates  Inc* 


I 

i 

j  10  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 


! 

! 

|  TABBUT'S 

!  DAIRY  MILK 

i 

FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HERJ) 

T 

Produced  in  Woburn 
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CALL  WOB.  0528 
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T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

HOLLAND  BROS* 

DODGE  and  PLYMOUTH  DEALERS 
ALSO  BUSSES  for  ALL  OCCASIONS 

12-18  PARK  ST. 

Woburn,  Mass.  —  Tel.  Woburn  0043 


NEIPRIS  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

We  Specialize  in 
Students’  Clothing 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

474  MAIN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 
Telephone  0688 


THE  STUDENTS’  GATHERING  PLACE 
Where  to  Eat  —  Where  to  Meet 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 


I 


Ice  Cream 


Hot  Drinks 


Sandwiches 


i 
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The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


i 
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WOBURN  and  BOSTON 
EXPRESS 

Phones:  Woburn  1597  —  Boston  Dev.  7947 

TWO  TRIPS  DAILY 


We  Call,  We  Haul 


Anytime ,  Anywhere 


LIBERTY  7678 


WINN 

TRANSPORTATION 

CO. 

Woburn  Mass. 


-•*  * 
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Hus 


Nyal 
keys  dear  the 
voice,  soothe 
tke  throat. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Beg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


Men’s  and  Women’s 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 

For  Rental 
READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Quality  Always 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 


Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 
Let  Ale  Serve  Your  Next  Tarty 
369  MAIN  STREET 


THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


•  r 
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Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


ITWIBEMHIM.  IPKESS 

SINCE  1872 

388  BOWDOIX  ST.,  DORCHESTER 


